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For the Companion. 
RACHEL’S FOSTER-CHILDREN. 


As you passed the Brown farm, up among 
the hills of Pennsylvania, I don’t think you 
would give it a second look unless, perhaps, you 
were a man, and were fond of tobacco; then you 
might notice that these were very long sheds, in 
fact, the longest in the county, and wonder what 
the crop would be this year. 

Or if you were a woman and a housekeeper 
your eyes would quickly see the shining pails 
and pans outside the kitchen door, on a bench 
which was scrubbed so hard and so often that it 
was dazzling white; and if you looked a little 
farther, out in the broad meadow a herd of Jersey 
cows; some standing in the waving grass, and 
others in a shady pool of the little brook that 
runs in and out of the farm. And you would 
want to ask Mrs. Brown for a glass of milk, 
which would be half cream, and engage your 
weekly allowance of butter from her. But best 
of all, if you were a child, and knew the ways of 
the place, you would go at once to the big barn 
and ask Peter about Rachel. 

Peter is the “‘hired boy.’’ He has voted ever 
since 1856; cast his first vote for Fremont, as he 
would tell you; but still Farmer Brown always 
spoke of him as the boy. 

Farmer Brown himself had voted so long that 
he had the proud distinction of being the oldest 
voter in the county; and one bitter November 
day the election committee waited until four 
o'clock without seeing his face, and fearing it was 
a bad omen for Uncle Amos, as everybody called 
him, to desert his party at such a critical time, 
sent a closed carriage anda pair of swift horses 
to bring him to the red schoolhouse at the corners, 
where the election was held. The old man liked 
it so well, this riding in state and being cheered 
as he dropped his vote in the ballot-box, that 
always after that he waited to be sent for. 

But this is far from Rachel, for Rachel, as you 
might know from the name, had nothing what- 
ever to do with politics. Yet Rachel was perfectly 
content with the lot marked out for her, for never 
a cat in all the county had ever been talked of as 
much as herself. 

The editor of The Trumpet had paid her a visit 
and printed a long account of her in his paper, 
and the Browns ordered and paid in eggs for 
twelve copies of the paper. Six were sent, with a 
blue pencil mark around the article, to ‘his 
folks’’ in Rhode Island, and six were sent to 
‘ther folks up in York State.”’ 

A man from town, four miles away, came up 
with a kodak and photographed her and the 
three ——. I almost told you what before you 
ought to know, but you see it happened this way : 
Rachel had three kittens, and Peter, whose early 
bringing up had not been of the best, found them 
before their eyes had ever opened to see how 
lovely and fat the mice were in the big barn, and 
drowned them. ‘Cats were pesky critters,” he 
said. 

Poor Rachel hunted in vain for her three 
beautiful babies, that had looked like very small 
tigers, and suddenly disappeared. But after 
dinner, as Peter was leading Frank, the sorrel 
horse, out of the barn, Rachel ran past him up in 
the hay, and had something in her mouth. If he 
had not been in such a hurry to finish getting the 
oats in he would have followed her; but on he 
went. 

At three o’clock Rachel ran in with something 
else. Mrs. Brown saw her that time, but she 
was ‘‘fixin’ for company, and had no time to be 
chasing after cats.’’ So Rachel was undisturbed, 
and at six o'clock in she went again, with 
something queer hanging from her mouth. 

Peter told how he saw her do the same thing at 
noon. Mrs. Brown remembered the same vision, 
just as she was putting the last touches to the 
‘jell cake,’’ and the new minister's wife had 
“seen her whisk by with something”’ at six. 

Now the new minister and his wife were the 
company, and when this important lady said it 
ought to be found out what the cat had been 
carrying in the barn, the minister said he thought 
it would be well to investigate the subject; and in 
the Brown family, as in many a good old- 
fashioned fainily, the minister’s word was law. 

Supper was over, and as soon as Mrs. Brown 
had counted her twelve best teaspoons to see 
that none had been lost during supper, and 
wrapped each one in tissue paper and then tied 
them securely in a canton flannel bag and put 
them in the right hand corner of the upper 
drawer in the bureau in her bedroom, where they 
would be handy to get at in case of fire, she said 
she was ready, and the procession started. 

At the foot of the stairs the minister’s wife said 
the more she thought of it, the more she thought 
it might have been a snake the cat had, and she 
believed she would not go up-stairs. Mrs. Brown 
said ‘‘her rheumatiz was wuss than common that 
day in her right knee,’’ so she stayed to keep the 
minister’s wife company. 


Peter went first with the pitchfork, in case it 
should prove to be*snakes. The ‘minister came 
next, and old Farmer Brown panted and wheezed, 
and kept calling, ‘‘Peter, my boy, don’t be hasty! 
don’t be hasty! See what it is before you 
strike.”’ 

Peter got there first, and forgetting who was 
behind, had commenced his favorite expression, 
“I'll be durned,” but checked himself, and had 
presence of mind enough to say ‘I'll be blamed ;”’ 
and this is what they saw: 

Rachel in a nest of hay with three little 
squirrels taking the places of the loved and lost 
kittens. The pitchfork was not used. Farmer 
Brown said, “It beats all natur!’’ The minister 
had read very many curious things in natural 
history, but had never had an instance verified 
under his own observation previous to the present 
occasion, and loudly called his wife. ‘Mrs. 
Slater! Mrs. Slater!’’ 

But as she did not answer, he went to the 
top of the stairs and shouted, “Samantha! 
Samantha!” 

That aroused her, and going to the foot of the 
stairs, she said, “‘Did you call, Mr. Slater ?”’ 

“I did, Samantha. I want you and Sister 
Brown, if she feels equal to the exertion of 
climbing the rather, I might say particularly, 
steep stairs, to come up and gaze upon a sight 
that very few—nay, perhaps no one but our 
favored selves—have ever seen.” 

So Mrs. Samantha Slater and Sister Brown 
climbed the steep and narrow way, and saw what 
I have told you. 

Rachel was left undisturbed, and the squirrels 
thrived as well as if Mrs. Bushytail, their mother, 
had them. We never knew if they were orphans, 
j and Rachel’s mother-love prompted her to adopt 
| them, or if Rachel—I hesitate to write the 
| dreadful thing—stole them. If so I hope she left 
some to cheer the otherwise desolate household of 
| the Bushytails. 
| All we know is that they are alive now, and 
very fond of their step-mother; and as for Peter, 
the greatest anxiety of his iife is that some hunter 
may shoot them. And for several rainy days we 
wondered what he was doing in the barn, but 
later we found nailed on trees and fence corners, 
in conspicuous places, pieces of board bearing 
this information : 





Notiss. 
Eny person or personns huntin or shootin on 
theese grownds will bee prosocuted to the ful extent 
off the law. H. M. H. 
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DIVERSIONS IN MEETING. 


Had a stranger on a hot Sunday looked upon a 
grave, formal Puritan congregation, he would 
have said, ‘Only one diversion is winked at— 
sleeping in meeting.’’ Had he visited the meeting- 
house on several Sundays, he might have endorsed 
what an old autobiography said: ‘Diversion 
was frequent in meeting, and the duller the ser- 





mischief would be done to help to pass the time.”’ 
Several of these ‘‘diversions’’ are related in ‘‘The 
Sabbath in Puritan New England.” The doors 
of the pews were secured, when closed, by clumsy 
wooden buttons. Stiff old farmers had a fashion 
of standing up in the middle of the sermon to 
stretch their cramped limbs. They would lean 
against the pew door, or hang over it and stare 
up and down the aisle. Old Deacon Puffer, of 
Andover, Vt., 
every summer Sunday. 

One day, while the deacon was leaning his full 
weight. on the pew door, the button gave way. 
Into the aisle, sprawling on all fours, went the 
deacon. The children were diverted, but Mrs. 
Puffer was so mortified that she hid her face 
behind her handkerchief. 





An old farmer, worn out with a hard Saturday’s | } 


| work at sheep-washing, fell asleep in meeting. 
The tithing-man rudely disturbed him by rapping 
his head with the knob of the long pole. Up 
sprang the half-wakened farmer, seized his wife 
by the shoulders, and shaking her violently, 
shouted, “Haw back! haw back! Stand still, 
will ye ” 

“Wake up!”’ shouted a minister to a sleeping 

| parishioner, calling him by name. 

“Mind your own business, and go on with 
your sermon!” shouted back the man. 

An old New Englander tells how, when a boy, 
he was tempted to play ‘“‘circus’’ in the meeting. 
house. A travelling show visited the town, and 
though he was not permitted to go inside the 
tent, he stood longingly at the entrance, and saw 
an exhibition of tight-rope walking given outside 
to allure people within. The performance made 
the boy an amateur acrobat. Daily he practised 
walking on rail fences and fallen trees, as a prep- 
aration for a triumphant attempt on his mother’s 
clothes-line. 

One Sunday he sat in his father’s pew, sur- 
veying the narrow ledge which formed the top of 
the long foot-bench. He looked at his father and 
mother; they were peacefully sleeping, as were 
the occupants of the neighboring pews, and the 
minister’s eye was: seldom withdrawn from his 
sermon. 

Taking off his heavy shoes, the boy mounted 
the foot- -bench, walked forward and back, once, 
twice, thrice; but on turning for a fourth walk, 
he lost his balance. Over he went, and with him 
went the foot-bench. A crash, and a shriek from 
the mother, on whose foot the bench had fallen, 
brought the adults to their feet and the children 
upon the seats. 

The minister paused in his sermon to say, “I 
have always regretted that the office of tithing- 
man has been abolished in this community, as 
his presence is sadly needed by both the grown 
persons and the children of this congregation.’ 

Of course the boy was uninjured by the fall; 
but at home—his father's gray beaver meeting. 
hat had been crushed—he was made so unhappy 
that he wished he had broken his arm. 





mon, the more likely it was that some accident or | ——— 


thus rested and diverted himself | &% 











A Providence Lady 


believes in a Boston Druggist though she 
has never seen him. She has ordered for 
the fifth time eight bottles of Chapin’s 
Bronchial Cough Syrup. 25 cents a bottle 
at your Druggist or from Wm. A. Chapin, 
apothecary, under U. S. Hotel, Boston. 


Onion Flavor without Onion Odor. 


Extract of Onion 


For flavoring Soups and wherever Onion 
Flavor is desired. Made from the native 





vegetable. You have all of the flavor 
and none of the faults. 

, In cooking 

pA does not scent 

PU the house; 

pyrene ty Re FRUIT after eating 

ety AFLAVORING leaves no un- 





S pleasant odor 
on the breath. 
CT Can be used 
by those fond 
ofonions whose stomach cannot retain it 
in vegetable form. 
Sold by Grocers. 





$100 
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EXCEPTIONAL IN 


Hall yaiue and Beauty, 
Clocks - 


ALL WARRANTED. 


Shreve, 
Crump 





Also a few genuine old 
Chippendale and Shera- 
ton Styles at low prices. 
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TREMONT STREET, 


Company, "Comer weer 
BOSTON. 


A New Yorker 


recommended a Boston production so strongly 
that his Texas friend has just ordered it to be 
sent from Boston to Texas. It was Chapin’s 
Bronchial Cough Syrup. 25 cents a bottle 
at Druggists. Prepared by Wm. A. Chapin, 
et, = under = S. Hotel, Boston. 











New COLORS. EVERY PAIR WARRANTED . 


{MENS FURMISHER. 
5.641 WASHINGTON 57805 


JAROS HYGIENIC 


UNDERWEAR. 
Best Made for Men and Women. 
ree meat pmo 


ENDORSED comtoent PHYSICANS 
a the most nuabrn wear; SAFE- 

UARD against COLDS ~ UAEUMATI SM. 
ONSH INKABLE, NON-IRRITATING. 
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The New Stocking. 
Outwears the old shape; the big toe, 
having room enough, stays inside. 
Doesn’t deform the foot. 
Men’s: Cotton, medium or heavy, 25c. ; 3 Soft Lisle, 35c. ; 
Merino, 50c. ; Wool, fine or heavy, We.; Cashmere, 75c. 
Women’s: Black Cotton or natural Balbriggan, 5Oe.; 


Cashmere, 75c. 
For sale by Dealers. 


WAUKENHOSE CO., 76 Chauncy Street, Boston. 


~ CHILDREN'S. and BOYS’ 


Overcoats and Reefers. 


Manufactured by us from fabrics se- 
lected with especial care for durability 
and suitable for out-door winter wear 
for boys, in strictly all-wool Elysians, 
Trish and Scotch Cheviots and Tweeds, 
Rough Chinchillas, Shetlands and 
smooth cloths with velvet or cloth collar 
in solid colors, Plaids, Checks and 
Mixtures reputable for their non- 
fading characteristics. 

Children’s Overcoats, 2 I-2 to 8 years. 
$6, $8, $10, $12. 
School Overcoats, 9 to I4 years. 
$8, $10, $12, $15. 
School Reefers, 4 to I4 years. 
$6, $8, $10, $12. 

We give special attention to our Mail Order Depart- 
ment and use most careful judgmen. in the choice of 
goods according to order, thus enabling customers 


living at a distance to make their selections without the 
necessity of a personal visit to our establishment. 


Wir 


CLOTHIERS AND OUTFITTERS. 
Shuman Corner. 


Your Druggist 
need have no fears about buying a supply of 
Chapin’s Bronchial Cough Syrup. _ Persist- 
ent advertising in papers of wide circulation, 
coupled with the real value of the article, 
will make the present permanent demand 
greater year by year. 25c. per bottle. Pre- 
pared by Wm. A. Chapin, Apothecary, 
under U. S. Hotel, Boston. 


Acid Stomach, 


Which is usually accompa- 
nied by headache and offen- 
sive breath, is promptly 
relieved by the digestive 
tablets, Peptonix. If you 
suffer from any form of 
Indigestion, you should 
send us your address, and 
receive by mail a sample of 
these tablets. 


[eptonix:? 
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Oriental Rugs. 
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‘Brussels Carpets 


in special patterns, that are our own, 
and cannot be found elsewhere. 


Also a Fine Line of 


Oriental Rugs. 


A great variety of sizes and 
very choice colorings. 


Joel Goldthwait 


& CO., 
163 to 169 Washington Street, 
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For the Companion. 


HOW DICKON CAME BY HIS NAME. 
ATale of Christmas in the Olden Time. 


In FouR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II. 
A Burst for Freedom. 


The crossbow was audibly rattling on Dickon’s 
shoulder and his knees smote together after 
hearing what the old archer had told him about 
the so-called sorcerer. He looked hurriedly 
behind, with perhaps some vague thoughts of 
flight, but the sight of the fierce horsemen at his 
heels scattered these. 

The boy plodded miserably forward, catching 
only here and there a stray word of what the 
archer further said. This was to the effect that 
the place they were pushing toward— dread 
Camber Dane—had been the home of the mad 
baron, Lord Tasktorn, for many years. Now 
for other many years his equally mad younger 
son, Sir John Camber, had been in possession of 
the estate. 

A gruesome and awful man, by all accounts, 
was this Sir John, who lived alone with uncanny, 
dwarfish servant-people. It was said that he 
conjured gold and jewels out of the unholy 
flames he kindled, and was accurst of God and 
the church. 

Little enough of this did Dickon comprehend, 
for the idea of an alchemist was new to him; but 
the terrors which the archer painted were none 
the less real to the lad. 

He fancied that the air in the tangled copse 
through which they were now pushing their 
upward path already bore the fatal taint of magic. 
He strove to breathe as little of it as he could, 
and thus to avoid its spell. 

The horses had been left behind, and their 
riders were now on foot like the rest. 

Dickon looked anxiously about for some offer 
of escape. Then affrighted visions of what death 
really was rose before his eyes—all with startling 
suddenness taking on the likeness of his father, 
lying gasping on the straw of the squalid forge. 
It horrified his senses. 

He stumbled blindly on with the rest, not 
seeing where or with whom he was going, and 
ever and again receiving blows from the armed 
men behind him, which he scarce noted. 

All at once they all stood forth on the edge of 
a promontory. Beneath them spread out a 
picture of almost enchanted loveliness, with park 
and lawn, with garden, orchard and lake. In 
the centre of all was a peaceful mansion, turreted 
and gabled for beauty rather than defence. 
Engirdling all was a broad oaken zone of forest. 
Midwinter though it was, the sylvan prospect 
seemed to speak of spring, and grass and trees 
alike were green. 

As he looked down upon this scene, Dickon 
felt the fog of fright lifting from his mind. Some- 
how the notion dawned upon him that if death 
by a sorcérer’s wiles awaited him here in this 
vale, it must be a gracious and almost pleasant 
death to fit the place. 

His terrors left him,—as strangely swift as 
they had come,—and in their place there rose a 
curious sensation of regret that so sweet and 
goodly a home as this should be ravaged. 

This was, however, too novel a thought to take 
easy root, and he forgot it again as they began 
creeping downward along the narrow, shelving 
path to the park. The marauding party were 
sheltered from view the whole length of this 
path by a hedge the height of a man’s waist; 
and once the bottom was reached, their way led 
through a wood where bushes and saplings grew 
thickly in the shadow of giant oaks. 

When at last the end of this had been won, 
they were close to the rear of a small stone 
building which they had not seen until now. An 
arrow’s flight away was the great house, also in 
plain view—and there grave things were going 
forward. 

As Dickon gazed out, a great cloud of black 
smoke burst forth from the upper window in one 
of the towers of this mansion, and through the 
smoke he saw a dark object hurled outward, and 
whirl swiftly to the ground. 

As it fell and lay sprawled shapelessly there, 
the lad realized that it was a human being. 
Then, in a dazed way, he understood that he was 
witnessing the sacking of a manor-house. 

Sir Watty and his troop were already inside, 
and from the narrow doors and windows faint 





noises proceeded—screams of terror, curses of 
rage and the clashing of weapons. Through a 
little postern door two of the Egswith marauders 
were thus early dragging out spoil in hangings, 
armor and russet and murray gowns. 

At the back of the mansion, to judge by the 
sounds, there was fighting in the open air not less 
fierce than that within. 

At sight of the booty issuing from the postern, 

| Rawly uttered a roar of greedy exultation, and 

Dickon, in the twinkling of an eye, found him- 
self bereft of all his late companions, who 
followed Rawly in a headlong race for the scene 
of plunder. 

The old archer did hold aloof for a brief space, 
calling out to Dickon that in a minute, or two at 
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the scene before him, had wholly forgotten the 
crossbow under his arm. 

As he looked a swaying, shouting knot of men- 
at-arms appeared at the chief door of the man- 
sion, dragging forward, with great buffetings 
and scuffling, a person whom Dickon saw to he, 
despite his struggles and disorder, one of dignity 
and presence. 

As they haled him out upon the sward, and he 
stood erect among them, the lad noted that he 
was tall and past middle age, with the white face 
which goes with gentle pursuits, and that he wore 
a blue side-gown with fur upon it, and had a 
chain of gold about his neck. 


His brow was bleeding from a blow with an | 


iron gauntlet, but he held himself straight and 








What the Jewel! 


the utmost, all these would assuredly be stricken 
dead; but when no such thing happened, and 
more costly stuffs appeared to view in the hands 
of the ravishers, he threw off his fears of magic, 
and ran forward at the top of his speed to join in 
the work of plunder. 

Such combat as had been needed was now at 
anend.. Sir Watty—unless, indeed, he had other 
visits on his mind—might have safely wrought 
all this mischief with the fifth part of his force. 
Dickon marvelled vaguely that so many men had 
been brought for such paltry fighting—in igno- 
rance that his lord’s true danger lay on the high- 
road, returning with his spoils. 

Why the lad had not gone forward with his 
fellows he could not have told. There was no 
reason why ‘the thought of plunder should be 
repugnant to him. 

His whole life had heen spent among men 
who lived by plunder, and only in the dimmest 
fashion did he comprehend that there were people 

able to command horses and armor who lived by 
other means. 
| Yet he made no motion to join the others, and 


| 


| in the curious interest with which he stared upon 








Box heid 


proudly. Now that they had ceased to buffet 
him, he seemed to be putting questions to them 
which they answered by ribald shouts. Instinc- 
tively Dickon left the wood and began to cross 
the open space, that he might the better hear the 
gentle questions and the rude answers. 

Sir Watty Curdle came suddenly out from the 
door, and made his way with swift, striding steps 
to the centre of this strange group. The shouts 
of the soldiers rose the higher for a moment, and 
then ceased altogether, to make silence for what 


their dumb show gave to be a talk between the | 


robber-knight and the gentleman. 

Dickon had not won near enough to catch even 
the sound of their voices, when the parley came 
to an abrupt ending. 

Sir Watty all at once lifted his mailed hand, 
and with it struck the other man a violent blow 
in the face. As the gowned and unarmed man 
reeled, a soldier with his pole-axe completed his 
master’s work. The stricken gentleman fell 
heavily, sidelong, and two others on the instant 


pitched upon the body to tear off the chain and 


furred robe. 
While he stood watching this, Dickon felt his 


heart leap upward, and then sink with a great 
sickening. He stood as if turned to stone for a 
moment; and when sense returned to him, he had 
unconsciously brought his crossbow forward and 


fitted a bolt in it, and begun to draw the string 


home. ‘Todo what? He never knew. 

Some soldiers were running in his direction 
} 
|across the sward, sounding the halloo of the 


chase, and pointing their weapons toward him. 
His first thought—that their approach meaut an 
attack upon bred promptly the resolve to 
die as hard as might be. 

He set his heels firmly, and again 
draw his bow; but then it became apparent that 
these running men strove to call his attention to 
other matter, for they 
headed now obliquely away from him. 


hegan to 


some themselves were 

Turning, he saw that two persons, an old man 
and a boy, were fiving for their lives toward the 
They had the small 

near by, and might have won safety by this time 

if his presence there had not forced them to bend 
in their course. 

Without an instant’s thought he began running 
after them at his utmost speed. It seemed to him 
that he had never moved with half the swiftness 
before which now lightened his heels. 

At the very edge of the forest, the old man 
staggered and tripped upon his long gown, and 
fell face to earth, so that the foremost of his 
pursuers tumbled over him. Dickon had a 
momentary glimpse of a reverend white head and 
long, snowy beard kicked on the ground amony 
iron boots, and of a half-dozen furious men 
fighting over what seemed already to be a lifeless 
hody. 

Then he heard a hoarse voice cry out, ‘*The lad 
has the jewels! After him! After him!’ and 
two of these robbers plunged on in 
pursuit of the fugitive boy. 

What Dickon had seen thus swiftly had served 
to slacken his pace for but a moment, and now 
that he gave chase again he was nearer to the 
child victim than were the others. 

As he rushed through the thick tangle of wood- 
land, he could see that the boy ahead bore under 
his arm a casket, the weight of which so wore 
upon his frail strength that his flight could last 
but a little longer. Then it came that Dickon 
was between the strange lad and his pursuers, 
being very close to both, and was turned in hot 
resolve to face these murderers, with his crosshow 
strung and leveled. 

It seemed to cover only a blinded and whirling 
instant of time—this struggle which enveloped 
him. Dickon sent his square-headed bolt with a 
twang! straight into the throat of him 
panting and red-eyed, led the chase. As this one 
threw up his knees and pitched forward, the 
young archer sprang fiercely over the body, and 
fell with the fury of despair upon the other. 

There terrible brief wrestle upon the 
frosted leaves and moss. ‘Then the second ruffian 
lay suddenly still. 

Diekon stood in trembling amaze for a little, 
staring down upon these twain, whom he had in 
a frenzied second put beyond further combat. 
He shook like any winter leaf as he looked, and 
his legs bent beneath him—for this foremost dead 
man was Morgan, the very bone and sinew of 
Egswith’s dread band. 

To be burned alive were the lightest vengeance 
for such a trick as this. 

Dickon now thought of flight. Turning 
haste, he saw before him the boy with the casket, 
standing at the entrance to a rocky glade just 

| beyond, and looking out upon him with a white 
| face. He moved swiftly to him, and laid hold 
| upon the box. 

“Speed for your life!’’ he hissed; and then the 
pair, with no further word, set forth in a breath- 
| less stumbling race through the forest. 

| Before long the echoes of savage shouts at the 
| rear rang over the thicket, but the hunted lads 
only shivered in silence and pressed on. Then the 
cries died away, and there was no sound in all the 
| woodland save the rustle of their hurried foot- 
| steps. 

| At last, when they had crossed a second valley, 
and had arrived at a hill upon which tall fir-trees 
| grew sparsely, and the ground was spread with a 
dense carpet of dry spines, the strange boy threw 
himself to the earth. 

‘Further I may not stir,”’ he groaned, and put 
his head down upon the soft pine-needles in utter 
weakness. 

Dickon lifted the lad in his arms, and bore him 
|a little way to a nook where some stunted firs, 
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bunched close in a ring around an ancestral stump, 


offered shelter. There, when he had disposed his 
companion in comfort, and stripped off his own 
fretting haubergeon, Dickon had time to think 
and to look about him. 

The lad whose life he had saved in so terrible a 
fashion was slender and small of stature, yet had 
a face which to Dickon seemed full of the wisdom 
of years. It was a pale and girlish face, with 
thin, fine lineaments and blue eyes from which 
shone knowledge and swift sense. 

The brow was strangely high and white. 
Dickon had seen such once or twice among the 
younger of the preaching road-friars. The long 
hair which fell in two partings from it was of the 
color and softness of flax. His thin legs were 
cased in some light hose which Dickon held to be 
of silk—puny enough stuff for such a rude 
journey as they were making, and now much 
torn and stained. 

His body was covered with a tight slashed tunic 
of a brown velvet. His cap—if he set out with 
one—had been lost in the flight. 

The boy seemed to desire no talk, for he lay 
with his ear to the earth, breathing heavily, and 
so Dickon squatted himself on his haunches, and 
pried open the cover of the heavy casket he had 
borne so far. 

Instead of jewels, as he had looked to find, 
there was naught but a block of leather, orna- 
mented with raised strips of velvet and gilded 
lines, which wholly filled the box. When Dickon 
lifted it out from its encasing, this leather top 
turned as on a hinge; and fastened below it at 
the hack were seen many folds of parchment, one 
upon the other, all covered with black markings 
strange to the eye. 

Dickon gazed in wonder at the queer figures 
upon the parchment. ‘Then his slow mind re- 
ealled the archer’s talk of magic, and he let the 
thing drop, open and with crushed pages, flat to 
the ground. 

The lad sprang up at this with a murmur of 
alarm, and lifted the fallen object, solicitously 
smoothing out the parchments and shutting the 
leather over them. Then he reached for the 
casket, and put it inside again, eying his com- 
panion with vexed regard meanwhile. 

“It is ill to mar what thou canst not mend,”’ he 
said, sharply. 

«There are more bolts to my bow, an you mean 
me harm,’’ Dickon answered, with a stout voice 
enough, but much uncertainty within. He took 
up his weapon to point the words. 

The lad in velvet laughed. ‘‘What harm could 
be in me?” he said, and laughed again. ‘Bolts 
and bows, forsooth! Why, thou couldst spoil me 
with thy thumb.”’ And still he laughed on. 

“Yon leathern gear—is it goodly ?’’ Dickon 
pointed to the casket. 

‘“‘What—mzy Troilus ?’’ Looking into Dickon’s 
honest face, he understood his fears, and answered 
gently: ‘Nay, ease thy mind. It is a book—a 
book not written, but made with types. It tells to 
the skilled eye a brave story—but not braver, 
good fellow, than to-day’s tale of thee. Art a 
stout carle, by the rood! Who is thy master?”’ 

Dickon bent his chin upon his throat to over- 
look the device stitched upon his breast, but did 
not reply. A formless idea crossed his brain that 
perchance one might live in forests without a lord. 
It was worth thinking upon. 

*‘And by what mercy camest thou at my heels ?"’ 
the lad pursued. 

Then, as these words brought up before him the 
awful scene at the woodland’s edge, he fell to 
shuddering and choked with sobs. 

‘“My good old master,—to die thus foully,—oh, 
woe! woe!’’ he moaned, and put down his head 
again. 

Dickon pricked up his ears at the word. ‘Had 
you then a master, too?’’ he asked, and on the 
instant there sprouted in his heart a kindlier 
feeling for the lad. They were more of a common 
clay, it seemed, than he had thought. 

“But you have no badge!’’ he commented. 

‘Badge? Badge?’ the boy said, hesitatingly, 
and Dickon noted now a strangeness of sound in 
his speech which, the while he had held him to be 
of rank, had passed unheard. 

*‘What means it—badge ?’’ asked the lad; and 
when Dickon pointed to the two hares on his own 
breast, the stranger burst again into laughter. A 
droll boy this, surely, who could be so merry and 
so tearful all in the same breath. 

‘‘Nay, I wear no man’s collar,’’ he said at last; 
and then, in pity for Dickon’s perplexity, ex- 
plained. ‘‘The good old man, Geraldus Hansenius, 
was my master only in love and courtesy, and in 
that he taught me in all the deep mysteries of his 
craft. 

“He brought me from my own land, and here, 
where Sir John gave us honor and fair lodgment, 
we printed the book. And now, lo! in this short 
hour Sir John and Geraldus are foully done to 
death, and Camber Dane is despoiled—and the 
Troilus and I are hiding for our lives, like hares 
in a thicket. Ach Gott! Ach Gott!’’ 

At this there were more moans. 

*‘No hare am I,’’ said Dickon, stoutly, ‘‘but if 
they try me, more like a wolf. Pick me out these 
threads.”’ 

He knelt beside the lad, who with a bodkin 
from his doublet ripped one by one the hated 
lines that had shown Dickon to be evil Sir Watty’s 
man. 


Then Dickon stood upright, and filled himself | 
with a great, deep breath. The new sense of | this year, father. 
liberty seemed to raise his stature and swell his | in onions, I will do all the weeding; and then, if I | tight place. I have been unfortunate and sick, and | saying; who had been pondering upon his kindly 


of asking you to do a bit more than you’re doing 
now. 
with a business-like air. 
onions bring a bushel?” 


year on that south lot?” 





bushels would have been a fair yield.” 


girth. He took off his iron sallet, and shook his 
free head proudly, nearer to the sky than it had 
ever before been lifted. 
‘‘We will live in the green-wood,’’ he said in 
bold, boyish confidence. 
HAROLD FREDERIC. 
(To be continued.) 
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MARTINMAS. 


Now the last field is gleaned, safe harvested 

The tardiest stpening grain, and all the dale 

Made glad with far seen stacks; barn floors are spread 
With golden sheaves, sport of the clanging flail ; 

In sunny orchards the mossed apple-trees 

Bend with their ruddy load, and wasp-gnawn pears 
Tumble at every gust. —Selected. 
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For the Companion. 


A LABOR OF LOVE. - 


Julia Hubbard gazed gloomily at the dress which 
her mother was ‘making over.” 
“O mother, it’s only your old black cashmere,” 








make anything, I’ll take the money and buy mother 
a handsome black silk.” 

Julia’s eyes were shining, and the amazement in 
her father’s face was softened by an answering 
glow of love and pride in her unselfishness. 

“IT know all about onion-raising,” Julia went on, 
eagerly. “First, I’ll have to get you to plow, and 
then drill in the seed. Then comes the weeding, 
and that I’ll do all myself.” 

“You'd look nice,” he laughed. 

“Yes, I know I'll have to wear overalls,” she 
laughed, too. ‘But scarcely anybody comes along 
the road by the onion lot, except visitors to our 
house. Then when the onions are ripe I shall pull 
and top them, and you can haul them away; and 
there will be money enough to pay you for your 
work, father, besides the dress.”’ . 

“°Twouldn’t do, Julia,” he said, thoughtfully. 
“You mustn’t neglect your studies for onion- 
weeding, and your mother needs your help in 


| your spare time; and in the end you’re likely to 


have no crop at all.” 

“Well, nothing but my labor can be lost. I 
sha’n’t neglect my studies, father,—I wouldn’t for 
anything,—nor helping mother, either. But the 


she burst forth, ‘and it’s been dyed and made over long days have begun already, and there’s all 


a hundred times! Not another woman at the tea- | 
party to-morrow will have on such a horrid old | 


dress !"” 

“I shall look well enough,” said her mother, 
smiling, ‘‘and I shall behave quite well.” 

“Mrs. Wilson’s sister from Chicago will be there 
—dressed elegantly.” 

“IT shall be very glad to see her,” said Mrs. 
Hubbard. “Robina Edwards and I were great 
cronies when we were girls. We used to sit up in 
the haymow and tell what we were going to have 
when we grew up and married rich men.” 

“I don’t see why you didn’t marry a rich man, 
mother.” 

“It was because your father didn’t want me to, I 
suppose. John Edwards ysed to be around our 
house a good deal.” 

“Why, wasn’t he the one? 
and hide when you saw him coming!” 

The mother smiled merrily, but said nothing. 

“Well, I guess father thought he was a lucky 
man,” Julia declared. “But, O mother, I wish we 
were not so poor! I want you to have things. 
You are so good and smart and handsome, and so— 
stylish! Why, you could have taken any position. 
And here you’re tied down to a farm, and haven’t 
even a black silk dress. O mother, you should 
have a black silk!” 

Her mother put aside the old cashmere, pulled 
her daughter to her, and drew her into her lap. 

“Mother’s good girl,” she said. 

“T don’t know what I’m good for. I ought not to 
be going to school, when we need the money for 
other things. Put the old thing on, mother. I 
want to see how you're going to look.” 

“I shall be the belle of the ball,” said Mrs. 
Hubbard, jocularly. 

When she stood up, with her fine figure arrayed 
in the well-fitted garment, and the lamplight 
bringing out the unwrinkled fairness of her skin 
and the soft shades of her wavy hair, Julia could 
feel little but loving admiration. Her mother 
lifted her skirt and took a few steps, bowing on 
either side to imaginary cavaliers. Then she 
pushed Julia to her bedroom door. 

“You'll hear that old white rooster crow before 
you get a wink of sleep,” she said, with her ready 
laugh. 

Julia walked home from school briskly on the 
afternoon of the tea-party, for in her mother’s 
absence she would have the supper to get. As 
she trudged past Mrs. Wilson’s, the house where 
the tea-party was to be held, she saw in imagina- 
tion the buzzing, dressed-up gathering within. 
Mrs. Edson had on her passementerie-trimmed 
gray cloth; Mrs. Randall had on her black satin. 
There were a dozen black silks; but her mother, 
the handsomest and brightest of them all, had on 
that abominable old—Julia found that the house 
was looking blurred. 

She was foolish, she knew, and she knew her 
mother would have said so pretty sharply. 

There’ was a breath of spring in the March air, 
and the talk at the Hubbards’ supper-table was of 
the work soon to begin on the farm. 

“Shall we put in onions down in the south lot 
this year, father?” said Julia’s elder brother, 
George. 

“No,” said Mr. Hubbard; “I can’t afford to take 
such a risk again. There’s nothing pays so well in 
a good season; but it’s a risky crop. A little too 
much rain will ruin a field of onions as surely as 
last year’s dry spell did; and the weeding takes 
any amount of time. No, I guess after last year’s 
failure I’m done with onions.” 

Supper was over, Julia was washing the dishes, 
and her father was reading by the kitchen table. 
An idea flashed into Julia’s head. She stood stock- 
still for a minute; then she went on with her 
dishes. She would turn the subject well over in 
her mind before she spoke of it. 

Her face kindle@and glowed. She was away off 
in dreamland when her father’s voice startled her. 

“I guess your mother is having a good time,” he 
said. “I’m glad she could have a little change for 
once; she works hard enough.” 

Julia put away the last dish and sat down by 
him. 

“Work hard! I guess she does,” she said. “And 
she’s just the best woman in this town, and the 
best-looking. Now don’t you think, father, she 
would look lovely in a nice new black silk dress?” 

Her father looked pained. ‘Does she need one? 
I didn’t know it. I don’t see, just now —” 

“No, you dear old father! Nobody would think 


But I’ve got a plan.” She settled herself 
“How much do good 


“The best bring a dollar. 
fifty cents, generally.” 
“And how many did you expect to raise last 


They don’t run below 


“°Taint but half an acre. Two or three hundred 





And you used to go 





“Well, T want you to let me make that money | 
If you will let me plant that lot | 


vacation.” 
“What will your mother say?” said Mr. Hubbard. 
“Oh, mother will laugh at me; but she will let 
me try, | know. And I tell you, father, you'll have 


| to spruce up when you go out with mother with a 
| new black silk on!” 


Julia began her campaign of onion-raising with 
plenty of zeal. George laughed at her a good deal, 
and her mother at first thought to deter her from 
the project by jokes, but ridicule only strengthened 
Julia’s determination. She kept at her father till 
the plowing and planting were accomplished. 
When the tiny shoots appeared, stretching away 
in long, green rows, she was jubilant. 

In the early days of May came the first weeding. 
Julia had found a pair of George’s overalls hung 
in her room for a joke. She put them on, with an 
old linen coat and wide straw hat of her father’s. 

She knew that an onion-weeder placed a knee 


on each side of the row, making progress down its | 





Hiram, all I can do now is to beg for what money 
you can spare me. Iam in no condition to make 
promises of repayment, but for whatever help you 
may send me you will have the heartfelt gratitude 
of your brother, GEORGE HUBBARD.” 

The letter was dated from a small town 
Mexico. 

Consternation was upon the group. They had had 
hitherto but vague news of their father’s adven. 
turous younger brother. George and Julia had 
been wont to picture him as a person of probable 
wealth and distinction. Now they looked at each 
other with dismay. 

“Poor George!” said Mr. Hubbard. ‘He was as 
good a boy as ever lived. I tell you, Harriet,” 
he went on huskily, “it’s hard. I saved his life 
once. But now—you know how pinched I am, 
Harriet.” His voice broke. “Poor fellow! He’s 
sick and in trouble, and I can’t spare him enough 
to help him out. Nor it aint a question of sparing; 
I haven’t got it!” 

Julia had never seen her father so positively 
unhappy. Her heart went out to him in pity. 
Suddenly she met her mother’s eyes, and their 
meaning flashed upon her. 

“No, no, no!” Julia thought. 
it! It is mine!” 

Her sympathy for her father gave place to anger 
against his miserable brother. What had she to do 
with a stranger away off in Mexico? Was it for 
this she had labored like a man in the broiling sun 
over rows of ill-smelling onions? 

In the light of this possible sacrifice the hard. 
ships of her summer’s work seemed multitudinous. 
And her mother? Julia followed her into the 
kitchen with a defiant air. 

“I’m not going to do it!” she said. “You couldn’t 
expect me to.” 

Mrs. Hubbard set her pile of dishes on the table, 
and stood smoothing her daughter’s hair. 

“[ won’t say anything about it, dear,” she said. 
“T won’t need to.” 

“QO mother!” Julia said, half-sobbing. “Just 
think, he’s nothing to me, and it may be all made 
up. And your old black cashmere!—and my back 
used to ache so, and I had to wear overalls —” 


in 


“He shall not have 


length as fast as the weeds were pulled. It would “You can wear them again next summer,” said 


never do to drag skirts over the tender green tops; 
she must array herself as the work required. 
Whatever qualms of mind she felt were 
swallowed up in the real bodily affliction of her 
first day’s weeding. It was a Saturday afternoon, 
and the sun poured down with a heat unusual for 


the month. She would have been sitting on the | 


shady east porch, in a cool, clean dress, and 
reading, she supposed, if her onion-field had not 
claimed her. 

After an hour’s work her knees ached sorely, 
and in another hour she had to stop for the day. 

“I'll never give up!” she whispered, as she 
hobbled to the house. “I'll get used to it.” 

When, in the middle of that night, she rose and 
went fumbling in the closet for the arnica, her 
mother came in with a light. She gave her daughter 
what assistance she could. She worea smile which 
seemed to have tears behind it. 

“It’s only the first time, you know, mother,” said 
Julia. “It will be easier every time.” 

Mrs. Hubbard put her face down to her daugh 
ter’s, and some of the tears came out from behind 
the smile. 

“You see, I keep thinking about the black silk,” 
said Julia. “I hope you won’t get a bit thinner, 
mother; I like you just as you are—kind of 
portly.” 

The next week her mother presented her with a 
pair of knee-pads, which reduced the irksomeness 
of her labor. She grew equal to her task, and 
learned to economize her spare time as she had 
never thought of doing. After two months of 
anxious work came the greater leisure of the long 
vacation. 

There was no repetition of the drought of the 
previous July. Crops throve everywhere, and 
Julia’s with the rest. By the first of September 
her onions had almost reached perfection. The 
whole family now looked upon the black silk asa 
certainty; but Mrs. Hubbard said she was afraid 
“the scent of the onions would hang round it still.” 

When Julia had completed the final labors of 
pulling the crop and clipping off the dried tops, 
and the onions lay in long, shining white rows, 
she wrote to the city for samples of silk. She had 
elegance in quality most in view when making her 
choice, but her mother, with an eye to many future 
makings over, stipulated for a generous pattern. 

Onions were plenty that year, and therefore 
moderate-priced, but as Julia’s father estimated 
that she had raised almost two hundred bushels, 
she calculated on having money left over after she 
should have paid her father for his work, bought 
the black silk, and had it made in Adameville. 

She secretly resolved to buy her mother new 
gloves and a winter bonnet with the spare money. 

Her father hauled the last load of her onions, and 
came in to supper one night wearing a broad 
smile. He ate a few mouthfuls; then he took from 
his pocket a roll of bills, and handed it silently 
across to his daughter. 

“A hundred and sixteen dollars!’ she said, when 
she had counted it. “O mother! it’s too good to be 
true.” ’ » 

There were tears in her mother’s eyes. George 
was staring at her admiringly, and her father 
cleared his throat. Then he drew a letter from 
another pocket. 

“See what that is, mother,” he said. “I haven’t 
got my glasses.”” Mrs. Hubbard opened it. 

“Why, Hiram,” she said, “it’s from your brother 
George!” 

“George! 
gasped. 

“I'll read it,” Mrs. Hubbard answered, quietly. 

“DEAR BROTHER HIRAM.—When I ran away 
from home twenty years ago I meant that none of 
you should see or hear from me again till I was 
rich enough to come home and lord it over you all. 
I ran away because I thought I couldn’t stand 
grubbing along on a farm. God knows I have had 
enough heartsick longing for the old place. Hiram, 
if you have a spark of the old feeling left, don’t 
refuse me the help I ask. Itis hard to bring myself 
before you as a beggar, but I am in a desperate 


Is he alive or dead?” her husband 


| and the air was full of earthy sweetness. 





| her mother, tremulously smiling. 


Meritorious acts were not gushed over in the 


| Hubbard family. When Julia’s money was started 


on its way to Mexico no one said much. 

Julia stoutly made the best of it. She found 
comfort in her father’s relief and gladness, and in 
her mother’s approval. Then her thoughts leaped 
forward to another season, when she might repeat 
her labors in the onion-field and make the money 
over again. 

The gratification of her loving ambition was a 
little farther off, that was all. Her mother’s black 
silk dress she was resolved to buy. 

Her eagerness grew with the passing weeks and 
months. It was so great that George refrained 
from joking, and her father seconded her plans 
without remonstrance. By the last of April Julia’s 
onion-field showed again the green dusting of 
young sprouts. 


She went down to look at it one morning. The 


‘pale green rows and rich brown earth were like a 


The warm sunlight was over all, 
Julia’s 
heart leaped and throbbed with unselfish zeal and 
the joy of living. 

A man who had halted his horse and buggy in 
the near road came to the fence, and lifted his hat. 

“Mr. Hiram Hubbard lives near here, I believe?” 
he said. 

“Yes, sir. In that white house.” 

The stranger looked toward it; but he stood 
still. 

“That’s a nice field of onions started there,” he 
said, bringing his smiling gaze back to Julia. “I 
shouldn’t wonder, now, if youare Hiram Hubbard’s 
daughter?” 

“Yes, sir,” she said, and smiled back. 

“And I shouldn’t be surprised if you expected to 
work that field of onions and make some money 
on them, as you did last year?” 

Julia stared in bewilderment. 

“I can promise you,’ went on the stranger, 
warmly, “there won’t any vagabond uncle turn up 
this time and rob you of your hard earnings, my 
girl.” 

Her eyes stretched wide in mute inquiry. 

“If you won’t despise me too much, I’m your 
Uncle George,” said the man. “Come and shake 
hands with me, niece Julia! I’ve come to tell you 
what I think about you.” 

Julia went in wonder, put her hand in his and 
looked into his face. 

“Your father wrote me all about it,” said her 
Uncle George, huskily. “How you worked all 
summer for that money, and had just got it in 
your hand when my miserable letter came, and 
how you gave it all up without a word.” 

Julia blushed furiously. 

“That money,” said he, emphatically, ‘took me 
through a desperate situation, and when I was on 
my feet again I went to work. I meant to send 
your money back doubled if I lived on one meal a 
day. 

“Now, my girl, see how strangely things happen; 
now see! I was in a fair way to do well, before 1 
fell sick and all my plans went to pieces. But late 
last year, all of a sudden, some old mines that I'd 
put a good deal of money into and never got a cent 
from, started up, and—well, they’re paying, and 
they’re going to pay. So I thought I’d come up 
here. I wanted to see a niece that could do so 
much for a beggarly uncle she’d never even seen.” 

He went to the buggy, lifted out a large valise 
and put it over the fence. Julia still stared. 

“Your father didn’t say what you meant to do 
with that money, but I didn’t have hard work to 
guess it was for girls’ fixings—new dresses and 
bonnets. Well, I guess you’ll have some now; we'll 
see to that.” He was undoing his bag. “I wanted 
to bring you just some little thing to begin. I didn’t 
know what you’d want, I was clear up a stump. 
But when I was young, girls used to think a good 
handsome black silk dress —” He took out a thick 
bundle. 

Black silk! Julia, who had been giving but half 
attention to what her new-found uncle had been 


picture to her. 
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looks, and his Hubbard features, and upon what 


her dear father would say—Julia made one grab, | 


and was gone. Her uncle gazed after her blankly. 

Mrs. Hubbard was in the pantry, pricking 
patterns on a row of dried apple-pies. 
a sound of flying footsteps through the kitchen, and 
she felt herself of a sudden enveloped in loosening 
folds of lustrous black silk, which trailed on the 
floor and in the flour pan; while her daughter 
clasped her in her arms and cried hysterically : 

“O mother, mother, mother!” 

EMMA A. OPPER. 
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THE REALM OF LOVE. 


Eternal is the peace that dwells 
Where love’s soft footsteps ever fall, 
The heart and soul the story tell— 
Love is the ruler over all. 
Selected. —George Wilmot Harris. 
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For the Companion. 
TUABEGS. 
In THREE PARTS.— PART II. 


Saved by a Ghabelith. 


There was | 


| 


| 


Since the massacre of the Flatters survey party | 


in February, 1881, the Tuaregs of the northern 
Sahara have been constantly hostile toward the 
French. They have knowledge of the railway 
project, and like our Indians, are aware that the 
extension of civilization means the end of their 
wild reign. The murder of Col- 
onel Flatters and the engineers 
who were his companions was an 
especially atrocious affair. 

The expedition consisted of 
seven officers and engineers, 
with forty-seven zouaves, thirty- 
one camel men and seven guides. 
They had reached a point in the 
desert eight hundred and fifty 
miles from Algiers, and a short 
distance southward of the natural 
oasis of Amguid. Colonel Flat- 
ters with four officers and a 
guard had ridden from camp to 
inspect the ruins of a column 
raised by the Roman general, 
Cornelius Balbo, B. C. 44, mark- 
ing the southerly outpost of the 
Roman Empire. They were am- 
buseaded here by Tuaregs, and 
all either shot or speared. 

On the same morning thirty of 
the Arab camel-drivers, who were 
taking their animals to a well, 
were cut off, and all their camels 
were captured. 

Next day the survivors re- 
treated toward the wells of 
Amguid, near which they fought 
a desperate battle with the 
Tuaregs, to reach water. In this 
fight all the remaining officers 
and thirteen men fell. 

On the second day of April 
following four zouaves, emaciat- 
ed and nearly dead from thirst, 
straggled back to Ouargla. They 
were all that was left of the 
expedition. They confessed that 
they had been forced to subsist 
on the bodies of their comrades. 

As I recalled the horrors of 
this expedition, I must confess 
that IT was a little nervous about 
the prospecting tours which M. 
Randon and I were making, to 
locate mineral deposits and other 
natural wealth along the line of the proposed new 
railroad. 
posts and enters the desert takes his life into his 
own hands. If discovered by Tuaregs, he will be 
put to death without mercy unless he can outwit or 
out-fight the savages. They are good marksmen, 
fairly well supplied with firearms, and carry a 
long, keen-pointed spear which they throw forty 
yards with very unpleasant accuracy of aim. 

We had set off on the evening of the 14th of 
March, 1891, and travelling at the rate of rather 
more than thirty miles a night, had reached, two 
mornings afterward, a point seventy miles or more 
to the south of Ouargla. Here, on the east side of 
the ancient Igharghar river-bed, there is a sterile 
range of hills, exhibiting many traps and outcrops 
of rock which contain silver and galena. 

Not only is it more agreeable, on account of the 
heat of the day, to travel at night in the Sahara, 
but the cover of darkness renders travel more 
secure against Tuaregs and other robbers. My 
friend and I rode a camel and a dromedary. The 
camel carried a bag of durra and two six-gallon 
soat-skins of water, besides the saddle in front on 
which I took passage. 

On the dromedary, or “mahari,” in addition to 
imy companion’s saddle, were suspended, in a kind 
of pack-saddle, two cases, one containing the tools 


and materials for testing ores; the other, our. 


provisions, firearms and some other things. It was 
easier, as well as safer, to set off without attendants 
than to encumber our movements with additional 
camels, provisions and water. 

We journeyed cautiously southward by the old 
river-bed to a point whence it was desirable tu 
turn off into the hills. There we left the trail on 
ground so hard that no distinct tracks were left. 
Once among the hills, it was easy to camp in some 
nook of the crags where the chances were exceed- 
ingly small that an enemy would discover us. 
Thus we prospected for ores. 

We passed some very enjoyable days in hopeful 
prospecting, despite many discomforts. 

On this third trip, after camping in the hills four 
days, we started on our return to Randon’s oasis 
shortly after dark on the fifth evening. We were 
descending toward the caravan trail, over rocky 
sround, when Randon’s mahari suddenly paused, 
raised its long neck, and burst forth in the outcry 
peculiar to the animal. 
 Peste !” exclaimed my companion. “This beast 


Whoever now leaves the French out- | 


scents others of its kind on the caravan trail. | 
They are likely, too, to be ridden by a Tuareg 
band. Oh, you rascally dromedary !” 

“But the caravan trail is at least four kilometres 
away,” I said. | 

“Yes; buta Tuareg’s ear would catch that note at | 
six kilometres on a still night like this. And ifthe | 
savages heard it, they will surely send scouts to 
reconnoitre. I fear much that that how! was heard, | 
and heard by enemies.” 

“What do you advise?” 

“Why, to get out of this!” | 

He wheeled the unwilling mahari around and | 
put her at speed back into the hills. I followed on | 
the camel. 

The mahari several times turned her head | 
toward the caravan trail, but my friend silenced | 
her with blows. 

In half an hour we gained a wady, or dry stream- | 
bed, among the hills, but still rode on rapidly. At 
last we reached a sandy plain on the other side of 
the hills, and continued across it until nearly mid- 
night. The stars shone brightly, and the outline 
of near objects, as well as the contour of the 
distant country, could be made out. 

Near a group of stunted palms we came upon a 
circular row of black stones—evidently the curb 
of an ancient well, now choked with sand. At 
a little distance stood an oblong black structure. 
Approaching closely, we saw that it was an 
enclosure surrounded by a wall of large squared 
stones. 

“This is one of the long line of old castles, or 
forts, which the Romans built along the boundary 
of their province of Numidia,” Randon said, after 
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Watching the Approach of the Tuaregs. 


we had ridden around it. “There are scores of 
them in the desert, extending hundreds of miles. 
No one else ever built or could build here such | 
works as this. Look at those blocks of stone! They | 
have kept their position nineteen hundred years.” 

The wall enclosed a parallelogram thirty-five 
paces long by twenty-three in width. At no point 
of the circuit did the wall now rise higher than ten 
feet above the sands, except at one corner, where 
there was a kind of tower eighteen feet high. 

The two arched gateways on opposite sides were 
so low that it was apparent that the sand had 
filled in around the walls to a depth of five or six 
feet. 

We decided to spend the remainder of the night 
in the ruin; and when we had dug out the sand to 
a depth of three feet under one of the old arched 
gateways, the camel and mahari were led inside 
the area inclosed by the wall. Then we threw back 
into the trench the sand we had excavated, and 
had our beasts well corralled. 

Smoothed stone steps led up to an inclosed 
chamber at the top of the tower, the roof of which 
had fallen in; and after feeding the animals and 
making a flask of warm, thin porridge for our own 
refreshment, we carried our canvas tent into the 
tower, spread it on the stones, and lay down for a 
nap, with our carbines at hand in case of attack. 

The harsh croak of a raven waked me after a 
few hours, and I saw the yellow morning sun of 
the desert shining on the rugged, dark stones of 
the parapet of the tower above our heads. I rose 
without rousing Randon, took the field-glass, and 
looked out at a crevice between the great stones of 
the wall. 

The raven, seeing or hearing my movements, 
rose with another hoarse croak, and circled twice 
around the top of the tower, with one black, evil, 
bright eye turned downward to observe me. 

Its note roused Randon. 

“Matin, camerade!”’ said he. 





“What do you 





see?” 
“Tuaregs, I fear,” said I, and gave the glass to | 
him. 


That very instant I had made out two distant 
objects which seemed to be mounted men. 

Randon looked attentively for a few moments 
and said, “Right! They are Tuareg scouts. It is | 
as I was afraid last night. Ther are looking 
steadily toward the old ruin here. They know we | 
are here, too, for they see that telltale raven.” | 





| a hundred plans. 


| noon. 


“Impossible!” I said. “They could hardly dis- 
cern an object of that size so far.” 

“But they see it! They have stopped and are 
consulting. Of course they know from our camel 
tracks that we are a small party—two or three, at 
most. They know we are afraid of them, or we 
would not have doubled back on our own trail last 
night. So they are sure we are either Arab traders 
or Europeans.” 

“What will they du?” 

“This, probably: If they have learned or manage 
to learn that we are French, they will go back to 
give information to their leader. If they think we 
are Arab traders they will attack us, so as to secure 
the plunder for their two precious selves, for they 


are not much afraid of the Arabs and their old, | 


smooth-bore weapons. 


“They are coming forward now,” Randon added, | 


after another glance. ‘‘They don’t yet know what 
we are. They are advancing to find out.” 

“What are we going to do?” 

“Well, what should you advise?” 

“3? 
prospectors, if thus menaced by hostile Sioux or 
Apaches, would lie low till those scouts came near. 
Then they would try to pick them both off at the 
first fire.” 

“That would be very much like murder.” 

“Yes; but when one’s life is on the cast?” 

“Not even then would I resort to such border- 
warfare methods!” Randon exclaimed, warmly. 

“Then you shouldn’t live on the border,” said I, 
sharply. “Perhaps you have a safer plan?” 

“Safer? Who knows?” he said, and watched the 
approach of the two Tuaregs for some moments in 

silence. Then, handing the glass 
to me, he added, “You can see 
them quite plainly now. Both 


have on the dhofan, or orange | 


face-cloth. See their loose pink 


caps and their khalats, striped in | 
blue, red and white! Picturesque | 
And look | 


beggars, are they not? 
at the long, slender legs of those 
maharis! 
pure desert breed, and they are 
worth a thousand francs apiece. 

“They are fully twenty-four 
hands high,” he said. “Quite. And 
see how those fellows sit them, 
too! Eight feet from the ground, 
ona saddle no bigger than a soup- 
Can you make out what 
they have for arms?” 

“Guns seven feet long, and a 
sheaf of spears stuck in a sheath 
behind their saddles,” I said. 
They had approached within a 
mile by this time, and with the 
glass I could note all the details 
of their accoutrements. 

“The usual Tuareg equipment,” 
suid my friend. “Ah, well,” 
continued, reaching for his car- 
bine, “they are within long range 
of our Lebels; and as they are in 
quest of information here’s an 
item for them.” 


plate! 


he 


through the glass, I saw strike 
of the foremost. They wheeled 
and rode off at a swinging trot. 

“They’ve learned what they 
wanted to know,” Randon ex- 
claimed, gaily. “And now if you 
will feed the animals I will light 
the lamp and make coffee.” 

“But, my dear fellow, would it 
not be well for us to decamp— 
make a detour in the direction 
of Ouargla, as soon as these spies 
are out of sight?” I suggested. 

“If out of our sight meant that we should be out 
of their sight—yes,” said Randon, calmly. “But 
do not flatter yourself. One of those picturesque 
persons will remain on watch in the hills yonder. 
Our movements will be carefully noted. We cannot 
get away from them. 


“There is only one thing that can aid us, and that | 


” 





is something that will come, if nature pleases. 

“What do you mean?” 

“A ghabelith, as the Arabs call it—a sand-storm. 
A ghabelith would be to us what a fog is to a 
blockade-runner. We have water in our skins for 
four days, for ourselves; and our camel and 
mahari can get on for a couple of days more 
without it. Let us be patient. The ghabelith will 
rise, en sha Allah—if God wills.” 

“You think then the Tuaregs will not attack us 
here?” 

“Why should they? It is not theirway. They 
know there is no water here, and that we shall 
soon be obliged to leave the place or perish of 
thirst. They will wait till we steal forth by night, 
then toward morning as we are hurrying away 
across the open sands, we shall see a cloud of dust 
appear on the plain to right or left. It will seem 
to move diagonally to intercept our course. It is 
dust from the shuffling gallop of fifteen or twenty 
maharis, each ridden by an armed Tuareg. Like 
a whirlwind it will bear down upon us. We shall 
fight for our lives for half a minute, and then— 

“But rest easy, they will not attack us here.” 

There was a certain tinge of Oriental fatalism in 
Randon’s words which filled me with irritation. I 
wished to do something and chafed and broached 
Randon only laughed. 

“Oh, the ghabelith may rise,” he said. 

We prepared food, husbanding our water as a 
miser husbands his gold, and passed the day, 
waiting idly. I wandered about the walls of the 
old ruin. Over both the arched gateways, on the 
outside, there was cut in the hard black stone a 
Latin inscription, so much defaced that I did not 
attempt to decipher it. 

The day passed, and the sun set in fierce, yellow 
splendor. There had been fitful gusts of wind at 
All around the horizon a fiery glow rose; 
and later in the evening this fiery glow was replaced 
by pale; luminous clouds, probably caused by 
electric disturbance. 

A low yet distinct sighing sound rose from the 
sands. I was conscious of a peculiar restlessness, 


Well, in our west-American territories, two | 


Those animals are the | 


He fired a single shot which, | 


the sand a few yards in advance | 


| aside from the natural anxiety attending our situa- 


tion, and felt not the least inclination to sleep. 
| “The ghabelith is sure to rise,” Randon 

“There is great electric tension; and a wind-storm 

is the only thing that can relieve it in these regions. 

There is no moisture in the air to cause thunder. 

showers.” 

) When we gave the animals provender at sunset, 
the hair of their coats emitted sparks. So confident 
was Randon that a wind-storm would rise, that he 
saddled the animals and the sand-drift 
from the gateway. 

Nor was he wrong in his prediction. By ten 
o’clock a sudden gust howled through the crevices 
of the old Roman masonry. Simultaneously, pale 
columns of light shot upward from the distant 
hilltops toward the zenith, brightening and paling 
from moment to moment, till they were obscured 
in the clouds of dust that rolled 
voluminously from the dry plain, as the strong 
gusts swept across it. 
| Soon the fine sand was flying, sifting and drifting 
like snow in winter on the west-Canadian prairies. 
| “A wild night!” said Randon. “But the ghabelith 
| will cover our tracks. We will muffle our faces in 
}our sand veils, and ride for our lives. Horses 
would utterly fail us here; but these desert-bred 
camels and maharis do not greatly mind a sand- 
storm.” 

The gale blew in long, heavy gusts. Dust and 
darkness rendered indistinguishable objects a few 
yards away. 

We laid a course by compass from the north- 
westerly angle of the old castle wall, led forth the 
animals, mounted them and set off. The wind 
roared over the plain. Respiration was somewhat 
difficult from the fine dust which penetrated our 
veils. The mahari led off at a trot, and the camel 
followed her. 

After ten or fifteen minutes Randon dismounted. 
In the shelter of his cloak he struck a match and 
looked at the compass. “We are bearing around 
too far north,” he called to me. 

Again we rode on for half an hour, when we 
again found that our tendency was to veer north. 
ward. The stars were wholly obscured; and it 
was only by a constant effort that 
| westerly course. The gale blew from the south. 

We could scarcely have faced it. 

Ata little past one o’clock we halted, and drank 
a pint of water each. The wind and dust greatly 
parched our throats, and gave rise to a painful, 

| dizzy headache. 

From one until four we travelled at 
less than five miles an hour, then we 
foran hour. This time we gave the 
quarts of water each. 

The wind had subsided a little and was gradually 
falling; at sunrise the gusts came at much longer 
intervals, and the thick dust which had risen high 
in the sky slowly cleared. We had approached the 
eastern rim of the Wady Igharghar, and at sunrise 
recognized the familiar contour of the hills along 
the western side of the valley. 

“Courage, my dear Brown!” Readon exclaimed, 
hopefully. “It is only twenty kilometres further, 
and not a Tuareg visible behind or ahead.” 

Descending to the bed of the Igharghar, we 
pushed on and reached the oasis at eleven o’clock. 
We were so thoroughly exhausted that a rest of 
three days scarcely restored us. 

LOssING G. BROWN. 
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we kept a 
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animals two 
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For the Companion. 


A SHARK CHANDELIER. 


“On deck, there!” 
“Aye, aye, sir!”’ 

“Haul in the tow-net!” 

“Aye, aye, sir!” 

An officer in the rigging of an English man-of- 
war had observed a strange light in a large net 
| that was kept towing astern to supply specimens 
| for a naturalist on board. In obedience to the 
officer’s orders, the little midshipman on watch 
| ordered aft some of the men, and the great net 

was s0on swinging in the air over the deck. 
| As it was lowered away, the officers and crew 
| gathered around to see what unusual creature had 
| been caught. It was quite dark, and the wet net 
| looked almost as if it had been changed to molten 
metal. Each cord and rope was outlined in light 
against the deck, and the drops of water gathered 
| like liquid gold, running here and there over the 


deck, and presenting a strange and wonderful 
spectacle. 

| All this, however, was nothing to the living 
object itself which had caused the net to be taken 


in. This living creature was about three feet long, 
|} and almost blazed with light. As it leaped about 
upon the deck, it appeared to be wrapped with a 
heatless flame, which seemed to increase in one 
spot, and die away in another; and then, over the 
entire body, waves of brilliant light followed in 
rapid succession, giving the impression that every 
struggle of the creature rekindled the light into 
fresh vigor. 

“It’s a red-hot fish,” said one of themen. “Ora 
coal out of cook’s galley,” said another; while a 
third thought it could bring no good luck; for 
“Where in all natur,” he asked, “did ye see a livin’ 
creetur a-blazin’ in the water?” 

The naturalist soon solved the mystery. He 
pronounced it a luminous shark, and a new dis- 
covery. Luminous fishes had been seen before, 
but they were generally small, and their light was 
confined to certain spots on their bodies. But here 
the entire fish, except a small portion, beneath the 
head, gleamed with a yellow light, as if the shark 
had been heated to a white heat. 

“It gives light enough to read by,” remarked the 
little midshipman. ‘We will see about that,” said 
| the naturalist. A large glass vessel was produced, 
| filled with sea water and taken into the ward- 

room, where the curious light-giver was dropped 
into it. 

“Put out those lights,” said some one; and in a 
moment the oil lamps were extinguished. The 
party found themselves in almost total darkness; 
but it was only fora moment. Gradually the light 
from the imprisoned shark began to be perceptible, 
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and in a few moments more the faces of those 
nearest the were illuminated by it. 
shark chandelier was pronounced a signal success. 


glass 


The | 
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makes a white spot upon the water, and Guten. | 
men catch them in vast numbers by surrounding 


| this illuminated spot with their nets. 


The light sufficed, indeed, to read coarse print | 


by. It was equal to a poor candle, and was very 
much better than no light at all. 

The shark was evidently not well pleased with | 
the excitement he was creating. He dashed about, 


The light shed by mackerel may be due to 
some substance about them which is foreign to 
| their bodies, such as minute animals clinging to 
them. I have seen the luminous matter flowing | 
from them in streams. Again, it is possible that 





By 


striking his nose and tail against the glass, and 
spattering the golden water, which was 
made luminous by the presence of innumerable 
minute animals. 
When the shark 
seemed to die away to a certain extent. 


remained quiet, the light 


itself | due, 


As the | indeed, is very large; 


the Light of a Fish. 


the light caused by a school of mackerel may be 
in part at least, to the movements of so 
many fishes among smaller luminous animals 
which swarm in the midsummer waters. 

The number luminous marine animals, 
but none rival the “shark 


of 


little midshipman said, “If you wanted to turn up | chandelier” as a light-giver. 


the wick you had to do it with a stick ;’’ in other 
words, the must be 


Then what a sight it was! 


shark 


stirred to activity. | 
Wave after wave of | 


light passed over the surface of this living light- | 


giver. It seemed translucent, too—as if one might 
see into its interior; but little fancy was required 


| 


to assume that the creature was of metal, and a | 


bright fire was blazing within it. 


By replenishing the water, and keeping it well | 


aérated, the shark was used as a lamp—or a 
chandelier, since it was hung from the ceiling— 
for several days. The naturalist actually wrote 
a description of it by its own light. 

Almost at the same time a similar shark was 
found, in another place, by another ship. 
case, also, a naturalist happened to be on board. 

The shark was named the Squalus fulgens, 


In this | 


Cuartes Frepenick HoLper. 
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For the Companion. 
HOTHOUSE VIOLETS. 


Fg proper place is not beneath these skies, 
Too chill for tender buds an ice-bound day, 
And yet, they win from eager hearts and eyes 
Such welcome that they cannot stay away. 
PAULINE WESLEY. 


tacit ceadicinn 
THE KAISER’S ARMY BILL. 
. 


Once more the attention of the world is fixed 


on the ever-increasing price that the Germans 


| have to pay for military eminence and for their 


which means the fire shark. All of the discoverers | 


agree in their accounts of the wonderful nature of 
the light. In other respects the creature did not 
differ from many other sharks of what is called 
the same genus; 
like our common dog-fish. 

‘There are conflicting opinions as to the cause of 
the light, and really nothing is definitely known 
as to the nature of the phosphorescence which 
appears in dead and living animals, in growth 
and in deéay, in minerals and plants, and in the 
heavens about the planets. 

Phosphorescence is a light which gleams equally 
well under water or in a vacuum, and yet it is as 
devoid of heat as a piece of ice. 

A large number of luminous fishes, such as the 
Scopelus, have a great many small, oval, pearl- 
like spots scattered over their surface. Often 
these spots are in groups; again they occur 
singly, or in rows, as in the fierce Stomias. In 
other fishes still they are larger, and are placed 
directly under the eyes, so that the fishes may be 
said to carry lanterns with which to light their 
way through the deep sea. 

Some naturalists consider all these spots as so 
many lights; others, who have examined them 
quite as carefully, think they are assistant eyes, 
so to speak, which give out light. Still others 
regard them as electric organs, with which, 
possibly, the owners protect themselves. The 
majority of observers look upon them merely as 
lights; though how they give light has yet to be 
satisfactorily answered. 

In the shark shown in the illustration the light 
was not confined to mother-of-pearl spots, but 
pervaded the entire animal except as toa girdle 
at the throat. Perhaps the skin of the light-giver 
exuded a fatty substance which, in decay, gave 
outa light; but this would not explain the waves 
of light. A German authority supposes that the 
shark may have been covered with luminous 
microscopic parasites; but this hypothesis, too, is 
open to objections. I must leave my readers to 
do their own guessing. 

The great sunfish ( Mola), according to Semper, 
a German scientist, is often seen “blazing with 
light,”” looking like a great moon in the water. 


Some seasons ago I caught one of these creatures | 


on the Maine coast, and examined it well, but 
could not discover any phosphorescence. There 
was, however, every possibility of it, as the great 


fish was covered with a layer of mucus at least | 


half an inch thick, which, if it ever became 
decomposed, might wall shine. 

Mackerel are well known to be great givers of 
light in the water. At night a school of them 


and in many respects it looked | 





possession of Alsace and Lorraine. Alarmed by 
the great numerical strength and fine condition of 
the regular army of France, the Emperor William 
is about to demand a large addition to his standing 
forces. 

This addition will, it estimated, put the 
Germans to a new expense of at least twenty 
million dollars a year. They can easily furnish 
all the flesh and blood their Emperor asks for, 
but how to supply the money for keeping it in 
uniform is the difficulty. 

Already the German people, much less wealthy 
than those of France, are taxed almost to the 
limit of their endurance. Already multitudes of 
them deny that German unity is worth the enor- 
mous military expenditure and industrial loss 


is 


which its huge army involves. Already the 
growth of socialism threatens the fabric that 


Bismarck upreared. Hence none of the various 
German political parties seem well disposed to the 
new Army Bill. 

Yet no German of prominence appears to deny 
that the German Empire requires more force for 
its safety. As for the Emperor, he is so sure he 
asks nothing unnecessary, that he is believed to 
be ready to dissolve the Reichstag or Federal 
Parliament if a majority of its members shall be 
found in opposition. He has a legal right to take 
this course, but it might be injurious to his 
influence, because the resulting necessary election 
of another Reichstag might add to instead of 
diminishing the number of members hostile to 
his plans. 

The young Emperor is, however, a bold man, 
and he may be all the bolder in this case because 
it is quite clear that his situation is, for once, 
essentially similar to that of his people. 


If they cannot disarm, and induce all the great | 


powers of Europe to disarm, then they have no 
choice but to increase their forces or run the risk 
of being beaten in war. France could to-day 
take the field with about sixty thousand more 
regulars, and a far larger army of highly trained, 
recently dismissed regulars in reserve than 
Germany can muster. 

This preponderance of France is due to the 
different working of the French and German 
army laws. Those of the Republic enable the 
military authorities to keep five hundred and 
forty-five thousand young men with the colors. 


Those of the Empire limit the standing army to | 
jour nation is left to solve. 


four hundred and eighty-seven thousand men. 





are uns to return to civil life because the law 


| does not permit the whole number to be kept 





with the colors. 

The Emperor's scheme is to take into service 
every year practically all able-bodied young 
Germans of twenty years of age, and to reduce 
their term of regular service from three to two 
years. This would give him over ninety thou- 
sand more regulars, and a proportionate increase 
in recently trained reserves. 

Inasmuch as the project reduces the term of 
service, it would be popular but for two points. 
In the first place, the German Emperor wishes to 
retain an option of keeping the men for three 
years instead of letting them go at the end of 
two years. And again, money for keeping up 
ninety thousand more regulars is not to be had 
without new taxes. This seems the greater 
difficulty, because it is believed the Emperor 
would yield on the first point. 

What strikes Americans as most senseless in 
the Emperor's policy is that it goes on an 
assumption that European disarmament is out of 
the question. 
on till they break down financially in the attempt 
to maintain so large, efficient and costly a military 
machine as is kept up by the wealthy nation from 
whom they took Alsace and Lorraine. 
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SUNRISE. 


The point of one white star is quivering still 
Deep in the orange light of widening morn 
Beyond the purp e mountains ; through a chasm 
Of’ wind-divided mist the darker lake 
Reflects it ; now it wanes; it gleams again 
As the waves fade, and as the burning threads 
Of woven cloud unravel in pale air 
‘Tis lost! and through yon peaks of *cloudlike snow 
The roseate sunlight quivers. 
—Shelley. 
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OUR MIXED POPULATION. 


There is, perhaps, no benefit which the most of 
our citizens derive from the government census, 
which is more useful than the influence of its 
figures in broadening their minds. 

To those who live in the city come the facts 
which show that the people who live in the country 
are vastly more numerous than city dwellers, and 
that the agricultural product is by far of the 


| greatest value. 


| 
| 





The magnitude of our manufactures startles us 
when we hear that the cotton cloth woven in the 
United States would encircle the earth at the 
equator with a great swathing band of sixty-eight 
thicknesses, and a vard wide. The statistics of the 
criminal and prison population preach a perpetual 
sermon broad-minded striving to make the 
world better than it is. 

Or take the nation and race problems of the 
United States. How many of our readers are 
aware that one-sixth of the whole population of 
the country is of foreign birth? The census of 
1890 informs us that this is the fact. 

How curiously this,separates us from countries 
made up of one sharp, well-defined nationality, 
may be imagined when we consider that to the 
foreign-born one-sixth of our population must be 
added almost an equal number born in the 
country, but of foreign parents. 

Not less noteworthy is the distribution of the 
foreign-born element. Massachusetts has always, 
and deservedly, been looked upon as a typical 
American state. Yet the census tells us that in 
Massachusetts forty-one out of every one hundred 
in its population were born in foreign lands. In 
Rhode Island the percentage is even larger; in 
New York, almost as large. 

In many of the Western farming states the 
comparison is peculiarly startling, as for example 
in Minnesota, where there are more foreign-born 


of 


than native-born residents, and in North Dakota, | 


where the foreigners make up eighty per cent. of 
the entire population. 

It is interesting to observe that the foreign-born 
element, so strikingly large in the Northeast and 
Northwest, is almost entirely lacking in the South. 
For this is accountable, no doubt, the comparative 
lack of manufacturing employment or farming 
work on a large scale, and perhaps, too, the 
difference in climate. 

Whatever may be the cause it is plain that the 
states south of the old ‘‘Mason and Dixon’s line”’ 
need have little worry over the ‘foreign popula- 
tion’ and the ‘foreign vote,’’ which perplex so 
many communities in the North. But precisely 
where the problem of other nationalities in their 
citizenship ceases to disturb, the problem of 
another race begins. 


The very fact that European immigration does 


not reach these states removes the probability of 
an increase of the white population more rapidly 
than the colored. 

In South Carolina, for instance, though the 
colored population has actually decreased very 
heavily since 1880, throngh removal to other 
states, there are still one hundred and forty-nine 
colored citizens to every one hundred whites. In 
Mississippi the proportion is almost as heavy, 
and in Louisiana the colored people are in the 
majority. 


It is useful to dwell sometimes on these facts | 


and figures, because they illustrate as nothing 
else could the two tremendous problems which 
There is but one case 


How does this happen, when all the young men | at all parallel to it in modern history. 


of both countries are hable to regular service for | 
three years on attaining the age of twenty ? 
happens because almost all the young French are 
made to serve while many of the young Germans 


It | is the Argentine Republic. 


The nearest approach to our peculiar conditions 
There, as here, 


little more than one-sixth of the entire population 
In some respects, too, its | 


is of foreign birth. 





If so, the Germans are likely to go | 


a) 





problem is akin to ours, especially in its capital 
city, where more than a quarter of the population 
is made up of foreigners, chiefly the ignorant 
classes from Italy, France and Spain. 

Unfortunately for them, the native-born Argen- 
tine citizens lack the instinct for civil order and 
good government which our native citizens inherit 
from centuries of Anglo-Saxon progress. In our 
country, the experiment which Europe watched 
with so great curiosity is resulting in the elevation 
of the new-comers to the moral and intellectual 
standard of the natives. But it needed a native- 
| born race of high character and traditions to 
accomplish this. 





~~ 
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RESPECT FOR BOOKS. 


“I distrust the intelligence of any person whom 

I see handling a book disrespectfully,” a lady 

| declared the other day. “A good book is one of the 

| best of friends, and deserves good treatment—not 

| merely that one should not strain its back or crease 

its pages, but to be treated with delicacy, consid 
eration and respect. 

“When I see a thoughtless girl put out her hand 
| toward a fine volume of Shakespeare, and begin to 
| flutter the leaves as she talks, or nervously clap 
|the upper cover by way of emphasis to her 
| remarks, I feel like saying to her: 
| “*My dear, you forget yourself! Remember 

Rosalind; consider Viola; do not be rude to Portia: 

they are friends of mine if not of yours, and are 
| ladies of distinction, not to be treated like the 
| sentimental heroines of such trashy novels as you 
roll up and stuff in your pocket, or cram into your 
| lunch-basket to read in the cars.’ 

| “I never do say it; but I am far from certain if it 
| would not be a justifiable impoliteness if I did.” 

| Indeed, it is quite true that the mere way in 
| which one lays his hand upon a book is often a 
| ctweng indication of character. The person who 
| reads little is apt to handle a book either with 
clumsy and excessive care, or with the reckless 
|ness of ignorance. The reader of trash, in the 
| presence of solidity and long paragraphs, betrays 
himself often by a dismayed pucker between the 
brows, or by lifting the volume near his face as it 
suddenly become near-sighted. 

The ill-advised person who has the skimming 
habit looks at the end first, turns back to the begin- 
ning, dips into the middle, and flits skippingly 
hither and thither, fluttering the leaves like a puff 
of wind. 

The book-lover, the reader who reads wisely and 
understandingly, does not do these things. It is 
commonly the reader of trash who ill-treats and 
fails to respect the most patient, unresentful and 
helpless of our friends. No well-bred person 
abuses a book intentionally; one who is both wel) 
bred and well-read cannot fail to treat a good book 
well, and bad books, silly books and false books he 
will leave on their shelves. 

Light literature holds its proper and honorable 
place in the world- of letters, but trash is not 
literature and has no place there. As one who ha- 
fallen into associating with frivolous and foolish 
people soon shows it in his manner even when in 
better company, so the foolish girl or boy whose 
mind is steeped in trashy reading soon betrays it 
in many ways, and one of them is his feeling 
toward real, genuine and elevating books. 

Handling a book with apparent respect or dis 
respect is of course too fantastic a standard to be 
accepted literally, since physical awkwardness or 
nervousness may be responsible for barm rather 
than a lack of mental grace. But it is none the 
less true that the close companion and friend of 
the great authors acquires often what might almost 
be called a special courtesy toward books. He 
learns to feel toward them as did the first great 
English poet, Geoffrey Chaucer, who wrote five 
centuries ago: 


In bokes for to rede I me delyte, 
And in myne harte have them in reverence. 


en 
RUDENESS. 

The Companion a week or two ago related an 
| anecdote current at Yale of the angry rudeness o! 
Professor Freeman, the English historian, when 
he was addressed by the title of doctor. 

A similar story comes to us from the University 
of Pennsylvania. A reception was tendered there 
to the distinguished traveller, and a famous 


Shakespearian scholar introduced him to the 
guests as “Doctor Freeman.” 
The Englishman turned on him fiercely. “I 


he said. ‘“‘No man of 
known as ‘doc- 


acknowledge no such title!” 
any value in the world was ever 
tor!” 

“I beg your pardon,” mildly replied his host. “1! 
did not mean to insult you. And yet,” he reflected 
thoughtfully, “there was once an old man known as 
Doctor Johnson!” 

Mr. Freeman’s rudeness was so well known and 
so obnoxious to his English compatriots that on 
one occasion, when he was about to deliver a 
lecture to a body of learned men in Oxford, the 
gentleman who introduced him to the audience 
slyly complimented him as “the eminent historian 
who has so ably described and illustrated the 
savagery of our ancestors.” 

The brusqueness and rude candor of many of 
the English tourists in this country incessantly 
startle the more gently-bred American. These 
traits are not confined to the lower class. One 
eminent scholar, when invited to a dinner-party in 
Philadelphia, appeared in a flannel shirt and 
shabby clothes, and glancing around the table, 
remarked to his host that he “didn’t suppose the 
Americans had advanced as far in civilization «- 
evening dress.” 

A young lord, belonging to one of the oldest 
| families in England, was recently invited to dinner 
by a lady in Chicago. On entering the drawing- 
| 
| 





| room he drew her aside, and glancing at the young 
girls in the room said, anxiously : 

“I hear that American women regard every titled 
Englishman as a possible husband. Tell them I’m 
bespoke.” 

These 


were not perhaps intentional insult. 
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Englishmen are brutally frank to each other from 
the love of truth, which is a national trait. The 
American is no less truthful when he speaks, but 
he knows when to be silent. 

At the bottom of the well is Truth; but it is the 
pure water which is for healing that we should 
draw out; not all of the slime and ooze. 


* 
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A CONTRAST. 


An amusing story is told of old Doctor Emmons, 
a clergyman who was equally famed for the 
extreme neatness of his person and for his care- 
lessness in regard to his ‘‘establishment.” 

He started one day to “exchange” with a brother 
whose reputation was, so to speak, the complement 
of his own. The two divines met on the road, 
about half-way, and stopped to indulge in a fra- 
ternal chat. Doctor Emmons’s horse looked as if 


he had never known the touch of a currycomb; | 


the dust of by-gone days whitened his old chaise, 
and several seedy haystalks dangled conspicuously 
from the top and sides. 

The old minister himself, however, faultlessly 
neat from head to foot, was a shining figure in the 
dingy equipage. 

Not a single hair lay ‘‘agee”’ in the glistening 
coat of the other minister’s steed, and the sunlight 
glittered on the polished cover and wheels of his 
chaise; but his own person and dress had been 


neglected. In the language of to-day he would be 
described as “seedy.” 
Unaware of this fact, he gazed at Doctor 


Emmons’s turnout with increasing disapproval. 
As he was about to drive on he fired this parting 
shot at his friend: 

“Brother Emmons, I should think you would be 
ashamed of your horse.” 

“And I, my dear brother,” was the quick response 
of Doctor Emmons, “should almost think your 
horse would be ashamed of you!” 

After which interchange of shots, the two old 
friends parted in perfect good-humor. 


2 
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THE RACE-TRACK. 


On a certain day recently, the daily newspapers 
were flaming with the announcement that a horse 
had trotted a mile in two minutes and four seconds. 
Every reader was supposed to take great interest 
in this fact, which was, for the matter of that, no 
doubt a wonderful achievement. 

On the very same day, many newspapers had 
another story of the race-track to tell. Ona trotting 


course near Boston, a young trotting mare was | 


being driven in a race. 


| 
She had trotted the first and second heats, under 
all the excitement which spirited horses feel at | 


such a time, straining every muscle and nerve to 
do her master’s bidding. 

A third time she was brought out, and began to 
trot another heat. Again she bent all her energies 
to exceed the speed of the other horses. 


nostrils panting, her weight thrown forward in 
obedience to the driver’s urging word and whip, 
when she suddenly dropped to the ground—dead. 

She had burst a blood-vessel in her dumb effort 
to do what was desired of her. Like many another 
horse on the race-course, she had been driven to 
death. But all the comment which the people 
about the place had to make about the matter was 
that the mare wis worth twenty thousand dollars, 
and it was a great pity that her owner should lose 
such a valuable animal. 

What a long story of inhumanity to animals, as 
well as of degradation of human beings, has been 
the history of bringing the “trotting record” down 
to two minutes and four seconds! 
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FLAG OF TRUCE. 


| 
{t would be hard to find a more amusing instance | 
Every one must accept with such cheerfulness as } 


of the beggared condition in which soldiers of the 
field are sometimes found than that given years 
ago by General Gordon, in an account of various 
scenes connected with the surrender of Lee’s 
army. 


When General Gordon determined to send a flag | 


of truce to General Sheridan, he summoned Major 
Hunter of his staff, and ordered him to carry a 
flag of truce forward. 

“General, I have no flag of truce,” replied Major 
Hunter. 

“Get one,” said the general, curtly. 

“General,” he replied again, “we have no flag of 
truce in our command.” 

“Take your handkerchief and put it on a stick, 
and go forward.” 

“I have no handkerchief, general.” 

“Borrow one, and go forward with it.” 

“General, there is no handkerchief in the staff.” 

“Then, major, use your shirt.” 

“You see, general, that we all have on flannel 
shirts.” 

At last one man was found who still had a white 
shirt; a part of it was torn off, and with this 
remarkable emblem tied on a stick, the major went 
forward toward the enemy’s lines. 


~ 
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HE CUT THE ROPE. 


_ A book by M. Rouvet which recently appeared 
in Paris narrates an incident in the life of the 
famous architect Viollet-le-Duc, which occurred in 
July, 1870, when he was in Switzerland. 

He was one day on the Schwarzenberg Glacier, 
at a height of about nine thousand feet, accom- 
panied by Baptiste, the guide, who marched in 
front. The two men were attached to each other 
by a rope, as is usual in Alpine mountaineering. 

The guide had passed over a crevasse, but when 
M. Viollet-le-Duc attempted to cross it, he failed, 
and fell into the abyss. The guide tried to pull 
him out, but instead he found himself gradually 
descending. 

The architect perceived that his companion, if 
he persisted in the attempt to save him, would 
surely share his fate, and he asked if Baptiste had 
a family. 

“A wife and children,” was the answer. 


“Then,” said Viollet-le-Duc, quietly, “I shall cut 
the rope.” 

He did so and fell, but a block of ice thirty feet 
lower down stopped his descent. When Baptiste 
saw this, and that for a time the danger was 
lessened, he went in search of help, and returned 
with four stout peasants. Three hours afterward 
Viollet-le-Duc was extricated. 

In spite of his perilous position, the ruling 
passion was strong with the artist, for although he 
was almost covered with icicles from the dripping 
water, he had contrived to make drawings of the 
novel effects he was able to perceive. In his book 
on the Alps he mentions his fall as if it were a 
fortunate accident. 








She was | 1 1 , 
bounding along the track, her eyes aflame, her | ow poor man with the only means of making a | 


| Companion Sent Free. 
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| To each New Subscriber whese name is received 
by us in November and December, with $1.75, a 
year’s subscription price, we will send THE Com- 
PANION from the date the name is received until 
January 1, 1893, and for a full year from that date. 





Our Prize Serials. 


| 
| 
| 


| have been awarded and paid as follows 


| First Prize, $2,000, to Miss Amanda M. 

Douglas, Newark, New Jersey, for a story 
entitled “Larry.” 

| Second Prize, $1,000, to Charles W. Clarke, 
Post Falls, Idaho, fora story entitled “ Armajo.” 

Third Prize, $1,000, to Miss Edith E. Stowe 
(Pauline Wesley), New Haven, Connecticut, 

| for a story entitled “Cherrycroft.” 

Fourth Prize, $1,000, to Miss M. G. McClel- 
land, Norwood, Virginia, for a story entitled 
“Sam.” 





| INCREDULOUS. 


When Mr. Warburton Pike was hunting in 
| northern Canada he had for guide an old French 
half-breed by the name of King, who proved to be 
not only a first-rate guide, but an interesting char- 
acter. He told Mr. Pike many long stories of the 
Indian beliefs, and questioned him about the 
doings of white men in the Grand Pays, as the 
half-breeds term the whole outside world. Mr. 
| Pike says: 

The ignorance of these people is extraordinary, 
considering how much time they spend at the 
forts, and how many officers of the Hudson's Bay 
| Company they have a chance to talk to, besides the 
missionaries. 
| It was difficult, for instance, to persuade King 
| that the Hudson’s Bay Company does not rule the 
| whole world, or that there are countries that have 
no fur-bearing animals, which in the North furnish 





iving. 
| He was much interested in stories about the 
| eeee though he could never believe that Her 
| Majesty beld so high a rank as the governor of the 
; company, and quite refused to acknowledge her as 
| his sovereign. 

“No,” he said; “she may be your queen, as she 
gives you everything you want, good rifles and 


| ; 
| our at every meal in your country. If she were 


| my queen, surely she would send me sometimes 
| half a sack of flour, a little tea, or perhaps a little 
| sugar, and then I should say she was indeed my 
| queen. 

| “As it is, I would rather believe Mr. Reid, of 
Fort Province, who told me once that the earth 
| went round and the sun stood still; but! myself 
| have seen the sun rise in the morning and set at 
| night for many years. It is wrong of you white 
| men, who know how to read and write, to tell lies 
| to poor men who live by the muzzle gf their guns.” 


LEFT FOR THE YOUNGEST. 


| he can the advance of age, for the most kindly 


meant assurance that the vears are lightly carried | 


does not diminish their actual number. One of the 
most ingenious and graceful attentions ever paid 
to a venerable man came from a valet to Cardinal 
Fleury, in the last century. The cardinal, who 
was ninety years old, had said in a somewhat 
melancholy mood to his valet Barjac, that he was 
too old, that death must have forgotten him, but 
that within a few days surely he should make the 
solemn journey into eternity. 


A few days later there was a festival, and Barjac 
invited fourteen guests to dine with the cardinal. 
When the cake was put on the dinner-table, the 
cardinal said sadly, referring to the custom of the 
day, “The youngest person here must cut it. With 


the oldest of the company.” 

“But,” said his right-hand neighbor, Princess 
Monttarey, “I was born January 15, 1651, and so I 
am two rm older than your eminence.” 

“And I,” said the Marquise de Flavacourt, who 
sat at the cardinal’s left, “must own to ninety-four 
years.” 

And so the members of the company went on 
telling their ages, all more than the years of the 
cardinal, until he exclaimed: 

“Is it possible that | am the youngest one 
present, that I am to cut the cake?” 

“Of course, of course,” urged his delighted 

uests. 

“Is it chance or a plot?” asked the old man. 
Just then he caught sight of Barjac’s smiling face, 
and understood his old servant’s kind stratagem. 


MEDIUM-SIZED. 


Itis always of interest to get at the judgments 
which people form, and their manner of expressing 
them. This puts us at their point of view. It 
enables us to see through their eyes. The effect is 
sometimes strikingly picturesque, as, for example, 
in the case mentioned by the author of “Friesland 
Meres.” 

Toward evening it set in to blow more steadily, 
and then we took a last turn round the mere, and 
ran into the canal leading to Sloten, where we laid 
the yacht by the bank. 

“What sort of place is Sloten, Pieter?” 

“Not large place, not small place, quite roundt. 
You strong ar-r-m, sir; suppose you stand one side 
Sloten, take aard-appel,—earth-apple, potato, — 
make him go, he fall other side de stad, so small as 
dat is Sloten.” 
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pain, and healing cuts and bruises. 25 cents a bottle.[ Adv, 





“The most interesting books to me 
are the histories of individuals.” 
Longfellow. 


Famous Types of Womanhood, 


By Mrs. Saran K. Bo.tTon, author of the “Famous” 
Books, is her latest and best book in this popular 
series. 12mo with portraits, $1.50. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., New York and Boston. 


‘The Glasgo Twilled Lace Thread 


is by far the best in use 
for Knitting, Crochet- 
ing and all art work. 
Send for sample spool, 
500 yards rocts. Illus- 





The Prizes offered last year for the Best Serials | 


plenty of ammunition; and you say that you eat! 


my ninety years, I can only claim the honors due | 
| 


trated Crochet Books, 
Numbers 1, 2 and 3, 10 
cts.each. Send for our 
It is free and will interest you. 





Circular. 


GLASGO LACE THREAD CO., Glasgo, Conn. | 


Which Piano? 
| Many YouTu’s COMPANION people are asking 
the question, Which Piano shall I buy? 


| dealer to show you the peerless 


Chase Bros. Pianos 


Free Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 
Chicago. Grand Rapids. 


A Familiar Sight. 








ANTA CLAUS doesn’t forget The 
Youth’s Companion Premium List. 


This year the List is more attractive 
than ever. In it you can find every- 


thing likely to be needed for Christmas. 


Don’t that 


orders should reach us at an early date. 


forget, however, your 


For the next Sixty Days we offer 





| to all purchasing from the List goods 





to the value of $2.50 or more, a pack- 
age of seven beautiful Christmas Cards. 


Address all orders to 


| Perry Mason & Co., 


201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND AND MACHINE WORK. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest to 
the Ladies, especially considered. 
SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 
ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 





chusetts State tests show 





*“Brown’s Household Panacea”’ will be found | 
invaluable as a household remedy for speedily relieving | 


If you | 


consider quality and price you should ask your 


BARBOUR’S LINEN THREAD 


strongest of all the baking powders. 
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Silver Ware 


4 OF THE HIGHEST GRADE. 
9 THE QUESTION: WILL IT WEAR 
need never be asKed if 

your Goods bear 






















in. itself 
duarantees 
THE QUALITY. 
BE SURE THE PREFIX 
- 1847: 
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IS STAMPED ON EVERY ARTICLE. 

| THESE GOODS HAVE STOOD THE TEST FOR NEARLY 
| -MAALF A CENTURY - 
/SOLD BY FIRST CLASS DEALERS 
|} 1F YOU ARE NOT SURE WHERE THE GENUINE 
i 1847 ROGERS GOODS 

} CAN BE OBTAINED ADDRESS 

THE MERIDEN BRITANNIA C° MERIDEN CONN. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF LATEST DESIGNS ANC VALUABLE INFORMA 
| TION WILL BE MAILED YOU CMENTION THIS PAPER) 


| A | Postal Card 
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Muskegon, Mich. | 


ts the complete cost of our 


Silver Certificate 


| This Certificate (half a million copies just 
issued) entitles the bearer to a short time 
| subcription to The Christian Union at 
| merely nominal cost. Thousands of Youth’s 
| Companion families have already received 

this Silver Certificate with great satisfaction. 


| The Christian Union is a Family Paper 
| for Wide-awake People. It is a Thinker’s 
| paper, a Worker’s paper, a Young Folks’ 
| paper, a Story paper, a Religious paper, a 
| Literary paper. 

| 

Remember—This Silver Certificate costs only 
}a postal. It is so novel, unique and attractive 
and contains so attractive an offer that every 
reader should invest a cent in it. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
10 Astor Place, New York. 


HANDSOME, CHEAP 


Folding Bed. 


Price 


| $15.00 


Delivered to any part 
of the U. S 










| Cash must accompany 


| 
| 


order. 


y 


— 


Antique Ash—without Curtains. Paneled 
Ends, Automatic Legs and Curtain Fixtures. Spring 
made of heavy wire, close woven and thickly corded— 
tension can be easily adjusted. Bed nicely balanced. 
Bedding and mattress remain in position when folded, 
Easily cleaned, perfectly ventilated, workmanship and 
| finish the very best. Size 4 feet by 6 feet 2 inches. 
| Shipping weight 110 Ibs. 


Our handsomely Ilkustrated Catalogue de 

| FREE scribing our complete line of Folding Beds 
* ascombined with Book Cases, Wardrobes, 

Writing Desks, Dressing Cases, Chevals, Cabinets, etc., 

| will be mailed free to any address. 


|THE GUNN FOLDING BED CO., 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Forty different styles. 


No. 107. 





Largest Manufacturers of 
Folding Beds in the World. 





Makes the purest, sweetest, lightest bread and cake. 
The United States Government tests and the Massa- 


the Royal the purest and 
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For the Companion. 
AN INSECT NIMROD. 


Dragon-flies, sometimes called mosquito-hawks, 
have been curiously associated with human 
superstition and terror, and of them the folk-lore 
of insect history reveals some odd traditions. 
They have been called ‘devil’s darning-needles”’ 
—an ominous name certainly, which is doubtless 
responsible for much foolish fear. 

The phrase ‘‘darning-needle,”’ perhaps, may be 
satisfactorily explained by the insect’s long and 
slender body. 

Another name is ‘‘snake-feeders” or ‘‘snake 
doctors’ —titles whose origin it would be difficult 
to explain fully. 

I recall the fascination which these insects 
wrought upon my youthful mind, because they 
were believed to be closely allied with serpents, 
and were supposed 
in some way to 
minister to their 
wants, after the 
fashion of the ra- 
vens that brought 
food to the prophet 
Elijah. 

The presence of 
a dragon-fly was 
always held to be 
a sign that a snake 
was near. 

One explana- 
tion offered for 
the name ‘‘snake- 
feeder’’ is that 
dragon-flies some- 
times fall a prey | 
While hovering over ponds, they are 








Dragon-fly (4@schna heros) 
pursuing mosquitoes, 


to serpents. 
wont to alight on sticks and twigs that obtrude 
from the water, and when they mistake the heads 
of lurking snakes for such objects, they are 
instantly caught and devoured. I know no 
observations that confirm this rather improbable 
supposition. 

In Scotland our insects are sometimes known by 
the name of ‘‘flying adders’’; and some English 
folk, from an erroneous belief that they sting 
horses, call them ‘‘horse-stingers.”’ 

Whether the common name dragon-fly is due to 
some fancied resemblance our fathers found in 
them to the mythical dragon of yore, or to that 
predatory trait which has characterized them as 
the tyrants of the air and monarchs of the insect 
world, one cannot say. 

The French, with their usual keenness in 
discerning the graceful in nature, have called 
them ‘‘Demoiselles” or ‘‘young ladies.” Some- | 
thing of the same feeling appears to have touched | 
the German mind, as appears in the names | 
‘‘ Wasserjungfern,”’ virgins of the water, and | 
‘*Florfliegen,” gauze flies, in allusion to their | 
netlike wings. 

One popular superstition concerning dragon-flies 
is, that if one be killed, there will soon be a death 
in the family of the destroyer—a superstition 
which may have a wholesome effect in check- 
ing the destruction of these useful insects. 

Some of the most beautiful species of the 
Odonata—the general entomological term 
for dragon-flies—are well known. 
Their large, lustrous eyes are 
said to be furnished with as many 
as twelve thousand compound 
lenses each, by the aid of which 
they are able to sweep at once 
the whole horizon of their insect 
firmament. Their coats-of-mail 
are burnished and resplendent 
with gold, green and black; and 
two of our common species, 
named Anaz junius and Aischna_ 
heros, are especially famous for 
their handsome dress. 

But their chief glory is their 
wings, from which the order re- 
ceives its name, Neuroptera or 
lace-winged. Indeed, the finest 
lace would ill compare with 
the marvellous workmanship of 
these wings. When held in the 
hands they show a gloss not unlike that of a 
delicate work in spun glass. 

These noble insects never fly at night, but cling 
in a sort of crouching attitude under the shelter 
of a leaf or twig or other object. Not until the 
dew is fairly off the grass, and the heat of the 
summer sun has vitalized their sluggish veins, do 
they spread their shining wings, and go forth to 
hunt their prey. 

To use the striking figure of a recent writer, the 
summer sun is theirGod. When he shines, every 
element in their being is alive, as if in homage to 
him; when his light and heat are obscured by 
clouds or diminished by chilling winds, their 
worship ends. 

They are short-lived in the form of perfect 
insects. The utniost limit of their imago or adult 








stage probably does not exceed three weeks or a 
They are frequently destroyed in large 


month. 





numbers by heavy showers, because of inability 
to shelter themselves properly from the weather. 
Thus, after a severe storm, their numbers are 
much reduced for several days until renewed by 
fresh emergings. 

Most of these splendid and voracious creatures 
begin life as sprawling larve in the bottom of a 
pond. How came they there? 

During July and August the various species 
most abound. When the mother dragon-fly 
( Libellula ) is ready to deposit her eggs, she may 
be seen hovering over the surface 
of water, balancing herself by the 
rapid motion of her beautiful 
wings. 

She curves her body downward, 
and dips the top of the abdomen 
into the water at short intervals. 
At each of these movements she 
deposits from twenty-five to forty 
yellow or bright apple-green eggs, 
till her store is exhausted. These 
are surrounded by a glutinous substance secreted 
in the act of laying. The eggs drop downward, 
and adhere to aquatic plants, sticks, stones, or 
other objects at the bottom of the water. 

Sometimes the male is seen accompanying the 
female in these egg-laying excursions, and 
apparently directing her course. 

Some species, instead of dropping their eggs 
while balancing in flight, seize upon a water 
plant, throw their bodies underneath the surface, 
and attach their bunches of eggs to a submerged 
leaf. The female of the species called Agrion is 
said to make with her ovipositor a little notch in 
the leaf upon which the egg nest is laid. 

The eggs laid in early summer hatch in about 
aweek. Those deposited late in the autumn 
often remain unhatched during the winter. 

The entire life of the dragon-fiy from the time 
of oviposition through the various stages of larval 
and pupal life until it emerges as a perfect insect, 
and until its death, is from nine months to a year 
in length. 

After the eggs are hatched, the larvae become 
active, six-legged, wriggling worms, showing by 
and by two little “‘wing pads” or rudimentary 
wings, forecasting the future life in air. But 
until the larva transforms, this worm moves 
about within its native water, preying upon its 
fellow-creatures. 





Dragon-fly 
larva, nearly 
adult (Anax 

Junius). 


It is able to walk over the bottom of the pool or | 


stream, and seems to enjoy burrowing in the 
mud; but by the aid of an admi- 
rable contrivance, it is able to move 
through the water. Let us try to 
understand this contrivance. 

The end of the bofly, which is a 
hollow cylinder, is furnished with 
several leaf-like appendages that 
can be brought close together and 
opened again at will. ‘These close 
the orifice of the terminal cavity, 
whose sides are extremely muscular. 

When the insect wishes to move rapidly, it 
opens this cavity by throwing back the folded 
coverings and of course the water rushes in. 
Then, by a contraction of its muscular walls, the 
water is forcibly ejected to a distance of two or 
three inches behind the larva, as one expels 
perfume by squeezing upon the rubber bulb of a 





Mask of Anax 
Junius. 


| spraying bottle. This beating of the ejected stream 
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Dragon-fly depositing eggs. 


| against the mass of water propels the larva in 
the opposite direction. In order to facilitate this 
movement, it holds its legs back against its sides 
so as to present the least possible surface to the 
resistance of the element. 

This cunning arrangement for navigation is not 
simply for the pleasure of a submarine excursion. 
The young dragon-fly is intent upon securing 
prey, for in its larval estate it is as remorseless 
a hunter and has as vigorous an appetite as in its 
mature form when winging through the air. 

The large head, when seen from beneath, does 
not show as formidable jaws as many other 
insects, but only a broad, smooth mask covering 
the lower part of the face. 

It will not do, however, to trust this demure- 
looking object. It is a masked battery! When 
some unwary insect comes within striking dis- 
tance, the battery of jaws is at once unmasked, 





| water life, it crawls out of the 








and opens upon the victim. This mask is peculiar 
to the larve and pup. It is the /abium or under 
lip greatly enlarged, and armed at the broad 
spoon-shaped extremity with two sharp hooks, 
adapted for seizing and retaining prey. 

When at rest, the outer end is so bent up as to 
conceal the face, and thus the creature crawls 
about, to all appearance the most innocent and 
harmless of insects, though charged with formi- 
dable implements of death. 

Perhaps the reader will ask, What sort of 
animals does the dragon-fly larva feed upon, in 
ponds and streams? It happens that many 
insects begin their life underneath the water. 
There, for example, is the caddis-fly, whose 
cunning house is built about its soft body from 
little particles of sand or tiny pebbles, constituting 
an admirable defence, and forming a beautiful bit 
of insect masonry, which has attracted the 
admiration of sages. 

The larve of this and various other insects, 
whose first stages are spent in the water, add to 
the larder of the infant dragon-fly. 

Moreover, it must be confessed that the little 
wretches are sometimes cannibals. Larve of the 
same brood develop unequally, some far out- 
stripping their fellows in rapid growth and 
utilizing their tardy companions as the principal 
articles in their bill of fare. Such cannibalism 
is by no means uncommon among insect and 
araneid tribes. 

Inhabiting the water with the others is the 
mosquito, which begins life as a wiggling water- 
worm. In view of recent researches by several 
entomologists, we must not exaggerate the 
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quitoes devoured by 
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the young dragon- 
flies. But we cannot 
ing mask partly extended. 


doubt that this hunter 
for human blood has 
in the dragon-fly a 
remorseless pursuer, not only in its winged but 
in its larval condition. The two creatures are 
hatched and bred in the same places and under 
substantially the same conditions. 

Thus it comes that the dragon-fly larve pursue 
| through ponds and streams the mosquito larve, 

and, as their appetite is insatiable, the number of 
unfledged mosquitoes devoured by unfledged 
| dragon-flies must be enormous. So let us be 
grateful to the infant insect Nimrod, and wish it 
a long life and an uncloyed appetite ! 

We must not suppose that these voracious 
Odonats have it all their own way. The measure 
which they mete to others is vigorously measured 
to them again. At the beginning of life, the 
wide-mouthed frogs lie in wait for the ovipositing 





carefully deposited cluster of eggs thus disappear. 
Various parasitic creatures also attack the eggs. 
Numerous insect larve of other orders prey upon 
the weak younglings in their early stages —an 
attention which their associates repay with 
interest when they have reached the older and 
sturdier growths. Fish also devour them. 
When the Odonat pupa has 
| come to the last stage of its 


stream, emerges from its final 
moult, and hanging for a little 
while, after the fashion of all 
insects, expands its wings. 

The little wing pads or buds 
gradually but rapidly full out 
to the splendid organs of flight 
which we have already de- 
scribed, and away the painted 
insect flies. 

It begins at once a remorse- 
less warfare upon all other winged insects. 
Nothing seems to come amiss to it. Grasshoppers 
and large soft-bodied insects are preferred. Flies 
are devoured in enormous quantities. A healthy 
dragon-fly will take in four or five dozen in the 
course of two hours. 

One curious naturalist experimented upon a 
specimen of Anaz junius, and found that it 
devoured with evident relish seven of its own 
abdominal segments which were cut off from the 
rest of its body, and fed to it one after another! 

Can dragon-flies be deliberately and extensively 
utilized for the destruction of mosquitoes? One 
regrets that the question must be answered in the 
negative, at least for the present. 

It is certainly true that the Odonats do destroy 
vast quantities of mosquitoes, and numbers of 
cases are on record which show that at certain 
periods and places, and for a brief space of time, 
the attacks of these remorseless Nimrods disperse 
swarms of Culicide and give relief to their human 
| Victims. But, on the whole, the conflict is such 
|an unequal one, taken the year around, that it 
| would seem to be hopeless. A few of the special 
difficulties may be mentioned. 

In the first place, the mosquito is both diurnal 
and nocturnal in its habits; that is, it pursues its 
victims at night as well as by day. But the 
dragon-fly is a strictly diurnal insect. In the 
early morning and during the evening its services 
are not available. 

Again, the mosquito habitually nestles in tall 
grass, seeks the protection of trees and shrubs, 
and is practically hidden in the edges of copses 
and woods. From these retreats it issues forth 
when disturbed by the passer-by, and, on rarer 
occasions, takes short flights into open space. 

Now, the dragon-fly invariably pursues its prey 
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mother, and many a hapless female and her | 





ground, nor mouse into shrubbery and foliage in 
order to find it. It wants a clear field and a free 
wing, and thus its victims are largely those which 
are also in open flight. 

This fact alone tends greatly to limit the number 
of mosquitoes that dragon-flies can destroy. 
Even though they should entirely clear the open 
spaces of mosquitoes at any one time, unnumbered 
legions would still linger in their retreats ready 
to issue forth at the first favorable opportunity. 

Another habit of the dragon-fly handicaps it 
for mosquito-killing. While in the main it is a 
home-loving body, and spends its days near its 
native habitat, it is subject to migratory impulses 
by which all the Odonat inhabitants of any region 
are swept together into one vast host, and carried 
away to distant points. 

Even though one were to spend thousands of 
dollars in propagating these insects as mosquito- 
| destroyers, he could have no assurance that they 
| would stay at home and attend to their business. 
Finally, it may be stated that the difficulty of 
rearing dragon-flies artificially, in sufficient 
| quantities to be largely useful, is almost insur- 
|mountable. The protection of the insect from 
| depredation and injury in its larval stages would 
tax to its utmost the ingenuity of man, and it 
seems probable that the younglings of the dragon- 
fly succumb far more quickly than those of the 
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For the Companion. 


HOW TOM KEPT BACHELOR’S 
HALL. 


By Dr. J. S. Billings, U.S.A. 


Thomas Rath Allen was a slender, fair-haired, 
snub-nosed, freckled youth. He looked as if he 
were no more than fourteen, but he was really 
over seventeen years old. He was a student in 
Miami University about ftive-and-thirty years 
ago, and a well-known member of the band who 
| occupied rooms in the old southeast dormitory in 
| the college campus. 

As he was exceedingly good-natured and very 
| rarely roused to anger, it was in accordance with 
| the law of contraries that his middle name should 

be expanded by some of his schoolmates into 
‘‘Justifiable wrath,’’ or ‘‘the Wrath to come,’’on 
| special occasions; but oftenest he was known as 
| Tom. 

| He was the only son of a widow who lived on 
|a little farm about ten miles away, and as a 
| matter of preference rather than of necessity he 
| was his own cook, butler and man-of-all-work. 

He was, therefore, one of a group of boys 
who were said to keep bachelor’s hall—and he 
excelled all the rest in his management of this 
| difficult matter. 
| His single room was about fourteen feet long 
| by ten feet wide. A window at one end looked 
out across the students’ woodpiles, over the foot- 
| ball ground, toward the chapel and recitation 
| building. A door at the other end of the room 
opened into a common corridor, and in the middle 
| of one side was an open fireplace. 

Most of the boys used stoves, because it was 
less trouble to provide fuel for them; but Tom 
said he had been brought up in the corner of a 
big open fireplace in a log cabin, and it made him 
lonesome when he couldn't either see the fire or 
have the window open. 

On one side of the fireplace was a sort of 
cupboard, with a lid or flap that let down like a 
desk, forming a kitchen and dining table. Below 
this was Tom's wood-box, which he himself had 
to fill. There were no servants, waiters, or scouts 
about the ‘“‘old southeast ;’’ you had to carry your 
own wood and water in, and your own ashes and 
rubbish out. Bread and milk were delivered 
once a day by the baker and milkman, but all 
other articles of food must be brought from the 
village, a few hundred yards away. ; 

Tom was what is called a ‘‘natural-born cook ;"’ 
and he was also a very bad violin-player. Of 
course, therefore, he was much prouder of his 
ability to give a halting and mangled rendering 
of the ‘“‘Arkansaw Traveller’’ or ““Money Musk” 
with his fiddle than of his uniform success in 
producing delicious buckwheat cakes. 

‘“Buckwheats are nothing to do,’’ said Tom, 
when asked how he managed it, and why other 
boy cooks could only produce heavy, sour, tough 
disks which might have been used for quoits. 
‘All you want is a stone jar, and some of yester- 
day’s batter to make ‘em rise. Stir up some 
buckwheat flour, salt and water in the jar at 
night, put in a little of the old mixture to raise 
an insurrection, leave it by the fire all night, and 
in the morning all you’ve got to do is to get up 
early enough to fry ’em and eat ’em before chapel 
bell rings.”” 

This sounded very plain and simple to the new 
boys; so they proceeded to get the jars and the 
buckwheat, borrowed some old batter from Tom, 
stirred up the mixture, and went to bed thinking 
of the glorious breakfast of sausages and buck- 
wheat cakes which they would have when they 
got up. 

But when they opened the jar in the morning 
the batter did not seem like Tom’s, and the cakes 
did not look or taste like his. The mixture was 
apt to turn out a poor specimen of paste, having 
become cold during the night; and if it did foam 
up and run over the top of the jar, the cakes 
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were generally sour, for Tom had forgotter 















Announcements. 


The Companion, in its Sixty-sixth Year. 


HE following Partial Lists of Authors, Stories and Articles for the 66th volume of THE YOUTH’S 
COMPANION will enable its readers and friends to see the interest and value of the matter provided 
for their entertainment and instruction for the year 1893. 





The Companion’s Eminent Contributors. 


Nearly all the most famous contemporary authors of the United States and Great Britain, and some of those of France 
and Germany, have been contributors to our columns. Among those who have furnished articles 


for the coming year may be mentioned the following: 


General Lew Wallace. Justin McCarthy. Rudyard Kipling. 
Frank R. Stockton. The Marquis of Lorne. Amelia E. Barr. 
General Wesley Merritt. Carroll D. Wright. W. Clark Russell. 
Lord Playfair. Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher. General John Gibbon. 
Andrew Lang. Sir Edwin Arnold. Dr. Austin Flint. 
Captain Charles King. Rebecca Harding Davis. Marion Harland. 
Sir Henry Thompson. Frank Hopkinson Smith. Charles Dickens. 
Archibald Forbes. Sara Jeannette Duncan. Robert P. Porter. 








The Companion’s Story Writers. 


THE COMPANION publishes each year a larger number of Stories, both Short Stories and Serials, than any other single periodical in the world ; 
and its corps of Story Writers comprises almost every favorite author of Tales in this country. ‘The following 


are some of those who will be represented in the issues for 1893: 


Homer Greene. C. A. Stephens. Maurice Thompson. Patience Stapleton. Charles G. D. Roberts. Edwin L. Bynner. 
Kate Chopin. Grace Schuyler. Louise R. Baker. J. L. Harbour. Molly Elliot Seawell. Maria Louise Pool. 
Mary Tappan Wright. L. J. Bates. Free S. Bowley. Rowland E. Robinson. 
Edward W. Thomson. Hamlin Garland. Mary Catherine Lee. Hezekiah Butterworth, 
Mary E. Wilkins. Manley H. Pike. Stinson Jarvis. Nellie E. C. Scott. Elizabeth W. Bellamy. Julia Magruder. 
Thomas A, Janvier. Sarah B. Scarborough. Florence B. Hallowell. Sophie Swett. Will N. Harben, Clarence Pullen, 





Prize Serial Stories. 
(Competition of 1892.) 


During the year THE CoMPANION will print the Stories that have taken the Prizes in the last two competitions. The Prizes offered for the 


Serial Competition of 1892 were the largest ever given by any periodical in the world. 





First Prize, $2,000. Third Prize, $1,000. 


Larry; ‘‘ Aunt Mat’s’’ Investment and its Reward. 
By Miss Amanda M. Douglas. 


Cherrycroft ; The Old House and its Tenant. 
By Miss Edith E. Stowe (Pauline Wesley). 


Second Prize, $1,000. 


Armajo; How a very hard lesson was bravely Learned. 
By Charles W. Clarke. 


Fourth Prize, $1,000. 
Sam; A Story of Brotherly Love and Self-Sacrifice. 
By Miss M. G. McClelland. 


Prize Folk=Lore Stories. 


(Competition of 1891.) 


First Prize, $1,000. Second Prize, $300. Third Prize, $200. 


Slow Joe’s Freedom ; a Story of the Days | Mother’s Doughnuts; A Victim of the | The Silver Tankard; A Strange Tale of a 
of Slavery. By Marie Louise Whiting. | Press-Gang. By Rose Terry Cooke. | New England Heirloom. By Albert Hervis. 
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Other Serial and Short Stories. 


In addition to the Prize Serial Stories mentioned on the preceding page, the following Popular Tales will be 


published during the year: 


Whispering Tongues. A strong story of College Friendships, The Seal Poachers of Bering Sea. An episode of a famous 
Errors and Atonements; by ‘ ; Homer Greene. International Controversy; by ; : C. A. Stephens. 
Skipper Poole’s «‘Handy.’’ How Tet Donaldson got home from 
Olive Green; a ‘‘Cheap Housework Girl.’’ The story of a Girl’s Aibgook; by : ° ‘ ; F. G. Hosmer. 
Helpfulness ; by . . . . Maria Louise Pool. The State of Columbia. The veracious history of a Political 
Experiment. From notes by ‘ . Dr. John Lambert. 
A Boy’s Campaigns. A brilliant and vivid account of a Boy’s A Mountain Ash Expedition. The narrative of an arduous 
Experience in the Civil War; by the late George B. Woods. Boat Trip on the Magalloway River; by C. A. Stephens. 


Short Stories of Adventure. 


Every issue of THE COMPANION contains one or more Stories of Adventure, and the forthcoming volume will be 


particularly strong in its Tales of this class. 


Three New Sea Stories On Land and Water. 
By W. Clark Russell. This delightful writer has surpassed himself C. A. Stephens, the well-known traveller and popular writer, 
in these three Stories of Adventure. will contribute during the year a group of Stories of Adventure, among which 
will be the following : 
I. The Bristolman’s Trap. II. The Romance of a Shoal. Running a Saw-Mill in Chile. Wintering on the Yukon. 

Ill. A Desperate Capture. Christmas on Robinson Crusoe’s Island. Following a Python Home. 

Bain McTickel’s ** Vast Doog.’’ The slaying of a Giant Wolf; by F : , ‘ ‘ L. J. Bates. 

How I Won my Chevrons. A story of the Canadian Mounted Police; by ; ‘ i . Charles Power. 

The Cats of Cedar Swamp. A Boy’s Proof that he was not a Coward; by ‘ ; ‘ . W. J. Baker. 

On the Hadramaut Sands; where the three-master Westgraves went ashore; by : ‘ r James M. White. 


Strong ‘‘Medicine.’? The amusing and satisfactory effect of a brass instrument on a hostile Indian; by Capt. D. C. Kingman, U.S. A. 


Miscellaneous Short Stories. 


Among the prominent features of the year’s volume will be a group of Stories of Adventure in City and Forest, by Edward W. Thomson, 
including ‘‘’ The Ride by Night,’’ ‘‘A Red-Headed Windego,’’ ‘‘’ The Ordeal of Oliver James,’’ and others. We give the 
titles of a few of the many Short Stories provided for the next volume. 


Knittin’ Susan, Mary E. Wilkins. Mrs. Parshley’s First Voyage, Alice Turner. 
Uncle Dan’l’s Will, Edwin Lassetter Bynner. An April First Experience, Nellie E. C. Scott. 
A Bad Night in a Yacht, Stinson Jarvis. Uncle Sim’s Clairvoyance, Mary Catherine Lee. 
A Mountainville Feud, Louise R. Baker. In the Death Circle, L. J. Bates. 
An Able Mariner, Patience Stapleton. Quality’s Temptation, Lucy C. Lillie. 
Leon Kestrell, Reporter, Charles M. Thompson. Riddling Jimmy, and other stories, J. L. Harbour. 








Reminiscences and Personal Recollections. 


THE CoMPANION will contain next year a splendid collection of papers of the general character indicated by the 


above title. Among them are the following: 


The Bravest Deed I ever Saw. 


A series of four striking papers, in which deeds of remarkable bravery are described by 


Archibald Forbes, General John Gibbon, General Wesley Merritt, Captain Charles King. 
Pictured by Their Children. Memories and Portraits. 
A group of four pen-pictures of famous men, drawn by their children. The Story of My Boyhood; by Rudyard Kipling. 


The series will be opened by a most interesting article, “‘How Mr. Gladstone 


Works,” written by his daughter, Mrs. Drew. This will be followed by | Meetings with Famous Men. Six delightful papers; by Justin McCarthy. 


sketches of some famous Americans, describing them as they were in their Child Life in Virginia Fifty Years ago. Two papers; by Marion Harland. 
relations with their children. Stories of Old Negro Servants; by Frank Hopkinson Smith. 
General Sherman in his Home; by his daughter, Mrs. Minnie Sherman Fitch. Curious College Customs; by M. A. deW. Howe, Jr. 
General McClellan; by his son, George B. McClellan. Recollections of Stonewall Jackson; by Carlton Shafer. 





President Garfield; by his daughter, Mrs. Molly Garfield Brown. Maria Mitchell, the Famous Astronomer ; as she appeared to One of Her Pupils. 














Beyond the Sea. 


As usual THE ComPpaANION will contain an immense variety of entertaining articles descriptive of Places, Customs and 


Happenings in other lands than ours. From a large number of such articles we select these for mention: 


The Jungle Kingdoms of India. 
Three fascinating articles on the perils to human life in India, from wild beasts and reptiles ; 
by the famous traveller, journalist and poet, ' ° ‘ Sir Edwin Arnold. 


I. The War between Man and Beast. Il. Characteristics of the Conflict. 
Ill. Snakes. 





Housekeeping in Foreign Countries. 


Chatty, descriptive articles of amusing Personal Experiences in Keeping House. 


On a Desert Island; by the wife of the Governor of Jamaica, Lady Blake. In a Turkish Palace ; by the wife of the former Minister, Mrs. Lew Wallace. 
In Manipur; by the heroine of the recent massacre, Mrs. Grimwood. In Ceylon; by the accomplished author, Constance F. Gordon-Cumming. 
In Delagoa Bay; by the well-known lady traveller, Mrs. Rose Monteiro. In Jamaica; by an English lady, resident on the island, Annie Manville Fenn. 





Glimpses of Foreign Lands. 


How to See St. Paul’s Cathedral. An article prepared especially for American Visitors; by ‘ ; , The Dean of St. Paul’s. 
How to See Westminster Abbey. A similar article to the above; by . : , ‘ The Dean of Westminster. 
Windsor Castle. A picturesque description by the Marquis of Lorne, who has recently been appointed The Head Constable of the Castle. 
A Glimpse of Belgium. Especially of the life of boys and girls in that country; by His Excellency, The American Minister at Brussels. 
A Glimpse of Russia; by the late United States Minister at St. Petersburg, . ‘ , , The Hon. Charles Emory Smith. 
A Glimpse of Sweden; by His Excellency, , , > ; ; R The United States Minister at Stockholm. 
Adventures in London Fogs; by the son of the great novelist, . , : : ; , Charles Dickens. 
An American Girl in East India. Simple and graphic descriptions; by ‘ . ‘ ‘ : Sara Jeannette Duncan. 
London Cabs. ‘‘Cabbies,’’ their ‘‘hansoms’’ and their ‘ four-wheelers;’’ by the grandson of the novelist, ‘ , Charles Dickens, Junior. 
A Boys’ Club in East London. Sketches of some of its members and their customs; by ; j ‘ Frances Wynne. 


The Dinner Man, Adventures of a Coffee Pot, and other humorous sketches of the life of two American girls in Italy; by Grace Ellery Channing. 





Approaching the Coast. 


Three articles describing some of the provisions made for the safety of vessels along the coast : 


Lighthouses. An interesting paper on a fascinating subject; by ‘ ‘ ‘ ; . ; , Louise Lyndon. 
An Ocean Guide-Post, An account of life on a Light-vessel; by , ‘ ‘ ; ; ‘ : Harry Platt. 
The Pilot Boat. Hcw it is manned, where it sails, and the service it renders; by ‘ , ‘ ‘ ‘ : W. Eustis Barker. 





The World’s Fair. 


The Director-General of the Fair, Col. George R. Davis, has promised to contribute articles, and Mrs. Potter Palmer will describe the 
proposed ‘‘Children’s Palace.’’ THE COMPANION will also have special correspondents at the Fair, and will neglect 


nothing that is of interest and value. Among the subjects to be treated are: 


How to Economize Time and Money. How to Prepare for a Visit to the Fair. 


What can best be Seen in a Given Time, from a single day to a week or longer. 





Behind the Scenes of Famous Stories. 


The writers of two very popular Tales describe the origin and growth of those works. 


How I wrote «Ben Hur;”’ by Gen. Lew Wallace. | The Origin of «« Rudder Grange;’’ by Frank R, Stockton. 





Miscellaneous Articles. 


What is a Patent? A lucid explanation; by ; , . , . The Hon. Carroll D. Wright. 
A Chat with Schoolgirls. Advice which Girls will like to wai and _ to follow; by ‘ : ‘ ‘ : Mrs. Amelia E. Barr. 
A Journey among the Sioux; by the Secretary of the Indian Rights Association, . ; : , ‘ ‘ Herbert Welsh. 
The Work of a Consul. An entertaining description of the life of an invaluable official; by . ‘ ‘ . The Hon. S. H. M. Byers. 
Patents Granted to Young Inventors. A remarkably interesting article; by . ; . : The U. S. Commissioner of Patents. 
The Travels of a Story. A chapter on folk-lore; by . ; ; , : ; ; , Andrew Lang. 
The Manufacture of Pins, and How Buttons Are Made. a articles of practical interest; by : : : : Harry Platt. 
The Gladiatorial Combats of Ancient Rome. How they were conducted; by ‘ ‘ ‘ , ; . Prof. A. P. Montague. 
Naval Courts Martial. Particularly about a Court Martial in the Fo’castle; by ; ‘ ; ‘ ; : Admiral S. B. Luce. 
The Ways of the Weather. How “Old Probabilities’’ uses his Instruments; by. ‘ . Jean Gordon Mattill. 


Newly Married in New York. What can a Young Couple do with $1,000 a Year? Answered _ ‘ Sen. memy Ward Beecher and Marion Harland. 
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THE COMPANION publishes a Health Article in each issue. 


Science and Health. 


For next year it has provided, in addition, a special series 


of articles by Great Physicians: 


Preventable Diseases among Children; and how to prevent them; by 


The Habit of Exercise. The best forms, and the most judicious amount, of exercise for the young; by , . 
The Hygiene of the Nursery. A paper for mothers; by the Sanitary Superintendent of the New York Board of Health, 
The Proper Use of Food. Three articles for young people; simple in style; of great interest; by the celebrated English physician, 


The Astronomer-Royal of Ireland. 


Sir Richard Stawell Ball, who was recently appointed Professor of Astron- 


omy at the University of Cambridge, will contribute several articles: 


Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi. 
Dr. Austin Flint. 

Dr. Cyrus Edson. 

Sir Henry Thompson. 


Science Papers. 


Among the notable articles in the department of Science and Natural History 


are these: 











Our Conceptions concerning Fire. The growth of centuries of thought 
Lord Playfair. 


I. How a Little Boy Discovered a Sun-Spot. 
Il. A Talk about some Little Worlds. 
Ill. The Loudest Noise ever Heard. 


and investigation ; by 





Champion Athletes. An account of experiments on the running, leaping 


and lifting power of Insects; by S. Frank Aaron. 





Famous Locomotives. Why are some Engines faster than others? 


Training of College Teams. 
s & B. B. Adams, Jr. 


answered by 
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Closely allied with the subject of health is the training of the body for Mother Barth: A suggestive paper on the Globe we inhabit; by the 


Dr. J. E. Taylor. 


the friendly athletic contests in colleges. Four college crew captains will tell ‘etter of “Bihenme Cousin,” 
the readers of THE COMPANION, 
How College Men are Trained for Foot-Ball, Base-Ball, 


and Boat-Racing. 


How much does a Dog Know? A collection of interesting Facts about 


Dog Intelligence; by J. E. Chamberlin. 


Jehoshaphat, and other bright and sympathetic articles on the acts and 
L. Alvord Dingee. 
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to explain to them the mysteries of baking 
soda. Tom was very regular in his habits, and 
devoted precisely so many fragments of hours 
each day to his Cesar and Xenophon without 
any undue manifestations of zeal. He took his 


share at foot-ball and at the old swing; but upon 
the whole, I think he enjoyed his fireplace and 
his fiddle more than anything else. 

Foot-ball in those days was not at all like the 


AYN: 
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the bell had stopped, it was no use to think about 
bed-making. 

Tom had one special advantage over the rest of 
the boys in his housekeeping, and that was that 
he could sweep his floor into his fireplace and 
burn his rubbish, instead of being compelled to 
sweep it under the bed for six days in the week, 
and painfully gather up the collection and throw 
it out of the window on the seventh, as was the 





| 


Tom's Bachelor Quarters. 


game now called by that name. The ball was 
kicked, not thrown or carried, and swift running 
and skilled use of the feet were far more impor- 
tant than strength. 

Nor was the old swing an ordinary swing, by 
any means. It was a single stout rope, with a 
loop at the bottom which hung about a foot from 
the ground; and above the loop were several 
knots. The upper end of this rope was fastened 
to an iron ring in a projecting branch of a stout 
tree at a height which used to seem immense, but 
which was probably thirty or forty feet. 

About thirty feet distant was another large tree, 
up which a boy could climb and get out on a 
branch at a height of about twenty feet. Then 





he caught the end of the rope thrown up to him, 
put his foot in the loop, grasped the rope with one 
hand about two feet above the loop, and swung 
off, securing a hold with the other hand as he 
went. 

Sometimes a short, narrow board was put 
through the loop, and the swinger went off sitting 
astride of it. When the swing brought him back, 
another boy was ready to seize the rope and drop 
astride of him. 

There was just enough risk about the perform- 
ance to make it exciting, for one or two boys 
had broken an arm by failing to secure a good 
hold of the rope, and consequently falling to the 
ground. 

However, what I began to tell about was Tom’s 
housekeeping, and not the old swing where we 
used to try some queer gymnastics in those days. 

One of Tom’s special dishes was papered eggs. 
As it was much easier to learn to cook these than 
it was to make buckwheat batter come out right 
in the morning, a good many of the boys, includ- 
ing some who lived in boarding-houses, mastered 
the technicalities of their preparation. Thus 
papered eggs became a common dish in the 
“southeast’’—especially about eleven o’clock on 
winters’ nights. 

Now the art and mystery of papered eggs is as 
follows: Take a half-sheet of stout letter paper, 
fold up the edges all round and fasten them at 
the corners with pins, so as to form a shallow pan 
about an inch deep. 

Break half-a-dozen eggs into a dish, put the 
paper pan on the top of a hot stove, and tip the 
eggs into it before it begins to scorch. 

Add pepper and salt, and with a spoon scrape 
up the egg from the bottom of the paper pan as 
fast as it begins to harden, so that the liquid part 
may run in and keep the bottom moist, in order 
to prevent the paper from burning. When the 
whole is sufficiently cooked take it off the stove 
and eat it hot from the pan. 

You see that in this way one is always sure of 
having a clean pan and a clean dish, which are 
things that a boy housekeeper does not always | 
provide for himself. It is not the cooking itself, 
nor the serving the meal, that worries a boy, so 


general custom among the ‘‘southeasters.’’ As for 
dusting, that was only done when circumstances 
rendered it absolutely necessary. 

The possession of a fireplace also made 
possible to broil a steak or a chicken, and Tom 
was the only boy who possessed a gridiron. Like 
the rest of us, however, he preferred the frying- 
pan for regular use, partly, as he said, because it 


did not scorch his face, and partly on account of | 


the possibilities which it afforded for mixtures of 
hot fat, flour and water, which were dignified by 
the name of gravy. 

Many labor-saving contrivances were employed 
in Tom’s culinary department which have not yet 
been described in cookery books; as, for instance, 
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the boiling of the breakfast eggs in the hot coffee. 
In fact, the whole business was a persistent effort 
to work along the lines of least resistance. 

This was also the case with Tom’s studying. 
He said he intended to be a farmer, and only 
came to college for a year or two to please his 
mother, so that he saw no need of making his 
head ache over Latin and Greek. He left at the 
end of his sophomore year, and celebrated the 
occasion with a special dinner to half-a-dozen of 
his intimate friends, among whom he divided his 
cooking utensils and crockery after the feast was 
over. Most boys are very good judges of 
the results of cooking, when they are not 
too hungry; but very few of them can 
spare the time to cook properly themselves, 
and it was in this respect that Tom had a 
great advantage over the rest of us. 

With the aid of his fiddle he could wait 
patiently until the stew was thoroughly 
done, while we had to be prodding into it 
every five minutes to see how it was getting 
along. 

He could stir his mush for half an hour, 
while fifteen minutes of that sort of work 


was the utmost limit of endurance for other boys. | 


We generally dished up the food either too soon 
or too late, but Tom seemed to be always exactly 


much as it is the cleaning up and putting away of | on time in this important operation. 


things just at the precise time when he wants to | 
do something else. 


The last time I saw Tom he was cooking, but in 


|a place and under circumstances widely different 


The same is true with regard to making the | from those I have described. It was by a little 


bed. I have never known a time when it was | 


camp-fire on the roadside, near Todd’s Tavern in 


convenient for a boy to make his own bed, and of Virginia, on the morning of the eighth of May, 
course it had to be left occasionally, say about | 1864. 


five mornings a week, with merely pulling up the | 
spread so as to cover the disorder beneath. 


The regiment in which he was a private was 


| making a short halt after having marched nearly | 


Every night when we got into a bed that had | all night, and the men were making coffee in their 
been left in that way we admitted that it was | tin cups. 


” . | 
better to make it up every morning; but when the | 


Tom was broiling a piece of salt pork over the 


morning came, and there was just time to get| fire; and although the slender figure had filled 
to one’s clothes and get to chapel by the time | out, though the freckles were replaced by tan, and 


the blue uniform was very different from the 
college dress, otherwise there was little change; 
and there was something in the attitude as he 
leaned forward toward the fire with averted face, 
which at once reminded me of the times when 
I had seen him in the same position before his 
fireplace in ‘‘southeast.”” 

I had changed more than he, and had to intro- 
duce myself; but when he once knew who it was, 
his greetings, and his invitation to have some 
coffee and pork, were as cordial as in the old 
days. 

Five minutes of hurried question and answer to 
get the latest news of old schoolmates, a mouthful 
of black coffee from the tin cup, with a wish for 
his health and success, and we parted. 

An hour after that, Tom’s regiment was in the 
thick of the Spottsylvania fight, and at the next 
roll-call he was not there to answer. 
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For the Companion. 


IN THE LIBRARY. 


Good books deserve an attractive resting-place 
when not in use, a place where they can be 
covered, but not behind glass doors. I specify 
good books, because bad ones do not deserve any 
resting-place at all. 

The library, or, if there is no room which is 
given over wholly to the literary atmosphere, the 
place where one’s books and papers are gathered 
together, should be the coziest, most attractive 
and restful in all the house. 

In many instances the appearance of the place, 
which should be refined and artistic, is marred 
by clumsy bookshelves. Plain, box-like struct- 
ures are frequently seen standing stiffly at the 
sides of the room, looking as uncomfortable as 
the traditional straight-backed chair. 


In the illustrations accompanying this are 
shown some ways of combining utility with 
beauty. The illustrations are given more as 


suggestions than as precise forms to be invariably 
followed. 


| Low cases, of three shelves only, running about 
— 
it | 


the sides of a room where there are convenient 
| spaces, are much more attractive than those 
| formerly used, reaching from the floor nearly to 
the ceiling. These are still more attractive when 
their stiffness broken up somewhat by an 
occasional arrangement of bric-A-brac shelves, or 
closets. 


is 


| These cases can be made of suitable length to 
fit any space that can be used, between windows, 


between a door and a window, or a door or 
| window and a corner of the room. 
| There are occasionally little ‘‘jogs’’ and recesses 
by the side of chimneys, 
where a small case, such 
as is shown with a news- 
paper file, for instance, 
‘an be conveniently dis- 
posed. 

In Fig. 1 
a combination of book- 
case, writing-desk and 
cabinet, which con- 
structed 
ple lines that it can be 
made at home, if one 
has skill with 
tools. 

It might be well, 
however, to employ a 
professional cabinet- 
maker for the doors 
| and drawers of the middle portion. 

In Fig. 2 the door that forms the writing-desk 
when let down may be held in a horizontal 
position by little telescoping pieces of brass that 
can be procured for this purpose. If these are 
not liked, other ways of holding the desk in 
position can be easily devised. 

If the door, as shown, does not make so large a 
writing-table as is desired, the cabinet beneath 
can be lowered a few inches. 

The door in the centre is set with glass, prefer- 
ably with those colored opaque disks that give 


is shown 


18 


on such sim- 


some 











FIG. 2. 


| such handsome effects when the light falls upon 
|}them. Brass rods are placed at the tops of the 
| side divisions, on which can be hung dull-colored 
| curtains of such material as is desired. 

Oak and cherry are each excellent woods to use 
in an article of this sort. The shelves and the 
back may, of course, be of some less expensive 
wood, as whitewood, if cherry is used 
elsewhere. Or the shelves may be of ash if the 
frame is oak. In this case the back may be of 
whitewood or pine. 

The top should receive a high polish, and may 
serve as the resting-place of a handsome piece of 
bronze, if one is fortunate enough to possess it. 

Where many papers and magazines are taken, 
it becomes a serious problem to keep them within 
bounds while they are waiting their turn to be 


such 
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read by the various members of the family. 
Tables become littered with them until a general 
A way to avoid this 


reign of disorder ensues. 


litter is shown in the smaller case, Fig. 3, which 
between 


will fit in two windows or in a little 


recess. 





A closet with a door hung on spring hinges at 
the bottom, and having a newspaper receptacle 
| upon its inner side, is combined with a few shelves 
| for books, over all of which a curtain can be 
| drawn on the brass rod at the top. ‘The spring 
| hinges keep the door closed except when it is 
The way in 


| opened to insert or remove a paper. 
| which this opens is shown in Fig. 4. 





FIG. 4. 


If some ingenuity is expended in constructing, 
as well as taste in arranging a set of drawers here 
or a closet there, these cases can be made very 
attractive, while the employment of porti¢res will 
assist in keeping the books fresh and clean. 

Wess DONNELL. 


~~ 
For the Companion. 
DON’T. 


Stepping one day into a room where a class in 
had I stood for a while to 
hear the bright, capable teacher instruct twenty 
young girls in the mysteries of bread-making. 
She was giving them a little lecture on home-made 
bread, after which the materials were to be divided 
among them, and each girl was to mix, knead, 
and set a portion of dough to rise. 

The twenty girls iooked very neat and pretty, 
wearing clean white aprons and little white caps. 
One could imagine them, a few years later, each 
presiding in her own well-ordered household. 

But presently I noticed which I 
would not wish to mention except with the hope 
that it may be a hint to some thoughtless girls. 

One of the number, a pretty girl of eighteen, 
listening with her fingers pressed against 
in an abstracted way she 


cooking assembled, 


something 


stood 
her chin. Presently 
tapped her parted lips. 

I glanced around the 
nineteen girls stood with 
easily at their sides, or lightly crossed, and 
remained in about the same position, never 
carrying their hands to their features. But this 
one girl sometimes played with the buttons of het 
dress, sometimes fingered her cheek, sometimes 
put up her hand to see if her hair was all right, 
and once even thoughtfully rubbed her nose. 

When the talk was over the girls all began to 
make bread. They had washed their hands 
before gathering around the table, and it was not 
supposed necessary to do so again. 

Now nineteen of those girls, one felt instinctively, 
would be neat about cooking. But the twentieth— 
I would not be too fastidious, but I would really 
rather not eat a slice of her loaf. Years ago, 
when I was a girl myself, I heard a lady say: 

I] never like to any one handling 
face !"’ 

After that I often noticed whata difference it 
made. And it made a difference this time. This 
one girl may have been as sweet-tempered and as 
capable as any of the others, but they looked 
well-bred, she looked ill-bred; they looked careful 
and neat, she looked careless and a little un-neat. 

Solomon speaks of “little foxes that spoil the 
vines,”’ and this habit, when considers the 
question of good manners, is really a “little fox.”” 


All the other 
their arms hanging 


circle. 


see the 


one 
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FALLING LEAVES 


Do leaves fall because they die? 

Do dead leaves fall more easily than living ones? , 
When do most northern trees lose their leaves? 
When do tropical trees lose their leaves? 

When do oak leaves fall? 

What causes the bright tints of autumnal foliage ? 








For the Companion. 


APPLES FROM THE OLD FARM. 


L 


No other fruit has such a charm 
As apples from the mountain farm ; 
In ruddy plenty heaped they lie, 
And tempt their juicy pulp to try. 
A spicy odor fills the room. 
More redolent than tropic bloom, 
And on it floats an airy sprite 
As strong as life, as swift as ey nee 
Who lightly takes my willing hand, 
And leads me back to Memory Land. 


I see the orchard’s sun-ward slope, 
Where tender leaf-buds softly ope, 
And with the passing of the snow 
The pink-tipped buds begin to show ; 
In fairest beauty they unfold, 

Mid petals white a touch of gold. 
The booming bees with busy hum 

To sip their dewy sweetness come ; 
The breath of Eden whispers low, 
And stronger mountain breezes blow, 
Till where the snow-drift deeply lay 
There lies a petal-drift of May. 


It. 


Midsummer sunshine floods the land 
The trees mid-deep in herd’s-grass stand, 
The mystic chemistry of life 
Within the swelling fruit is rife : 

Air, ozone-tinctured, purified, 

From old Ascutney’s piny side ; 

Cool, crystal nectar, from the rill 

That ripples down the orchard hill; 
And when the work is well begun, 

A rosy color from the sun. 

Thus heaven above and earth below 
Unite to make the apples grow ; 

And when the year has passed its noon, 
When mellow shines the harvest moon, 
With happy toil and merry din 

The ripened fruit is gathered in. 


Iv. 


The night is dark, the door made fast 
Against the winter’s stormy blast ; 
i oe where the flame leaps high, 
Has drawn his squeaking arm-chair nigh; 
While at his feet, spe the floor, 
I sit and listen to his lore, 
Until he calls, “Now, boy, be spry! 
Bring me a mellow Northern Spy.” 
With ancient shoe-knife, hollow, thin, 
In one long cur! he cuts the skin, 
Then gives “the boy” a generous slice, 
And seasons it with good advice. 


v. 


*Tis years since gran’sir’ passed away, 
And now “the boy” is growing gray ; 
But fresh and juicy year by year 
The apples from the farm appear, 
As if the trees, deep in the ground, 
The fount of endless youth had found. 
Joun MeRvIN HULL. 
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TWO FAILURES. 


Madam X—— was born in the same year as 
the American Republic. She lived and died in 
one of the Southern States, a shrewd observer of 
the growth of a few feeble colonies on the Atlantic 
coast into one of the mightiest nations on earth. 
She was the friend of many of the leaders of 
that nation’s progress. 

If she had been a French or English woman, 
her memoirs would have been written and pre- 
served as embodying much of the history, 
manners and life of her time. A hint of her 
story, which is literally true, may be of use to 
the reader. 

At fifty Madam X—— was a little, shrivelled, 
agile woman, who worked her slaves harder and 
fed them better than any of the neighboring 
planters. She had spent many winters in Wash- 
ington when her husband was Senator, and had 
herself become a keen politician. 

After his death she remained on her plantation 
childless and alone, her chief object the accumu- 
lation of money. 

Her nephew was heir to the estate, in which 
she had only a life interest, but she refused to 
acknowledge or even to see him. He entered 
college, but gave up study, asserting that he 
should soon have a fortune without work. A 

‘ profession was proposed to him, and other 
employment, but he answered that Madam X—— 
was in feeble health, and that in all probability 
he should be a rich man in a few months. 

Madam X——, hearing this, smiled and—lived 
on. 

Ten years passed—twenty years. The heir was 
a middle-aged, idle, poor man, dependent on his 
friends. Madam X—— was thinner and feebler, 
but—alive. When he applied to her for aid she 
replied sardonically : 

‘He who waits for dead men’s shoes goes long 
barefoot.”’ 

Twenty more years crept by. The heir, a help- 
less beggar, without a profession or trade, too 
ignorant and lazy to earn his bread, was placed in 
the county poorhouse, where his manners were 
imperious and haughty. 

“She is ninety,’’ he said. ‘At any moment I 
may become the richest man in the country.” 

Madam X——., still hoarding her money, still 
clutching at every advantage, lived on. 

Ten years later, the heir died in the almshonse. 

Madam X——, who was then a hundred, said, 
smiling, ‘‘I have won the game!”’ 

She lived two years longer. 


The game was 








ended. Neither of the contestants obtained one 
moment of comfort or happiness from the money 
for which they had struggled all their lives. 

Into the other life they could not carry a penny. 


* 
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CAN WATER RUN UPHILL? 


In an article published in Zhe Companion some 
time ago it was stated that since the source of the 
Mississippi River is about three miles nearer to 
the centre of the earth than its mouth is, therefore 
the water of the river runs uphill. This statement 
produced a wrong impression, which it is desirable 
to correct. It is true that the waters of the 
Mississippi, in flowing toward the equator, grad- 
ually recede from the centre of the earth, because 
the earth is not a sphere, but a spheroid flattening 
toward the poles. But this recession cannot be 
accurately described as a “flowing uphill,” because 
that would imply that the water disobeys the law 
of gravitation. 


The direction of gravit 





is always at a right 


| angle to the surface of still water, and if the earth 
| were completely covered with water, that surface 


would be not in the form of a sphere, but of a 
spheroid, having substantially the same shape as 
that of the solid surface of the earth taken as a 
whole. 

This is the form assumed by the surface of the 
oceans, which is called a surface of equilibrium, 
because, without some disturbing influence, the 
water has no tendency to flow in any direction, 
and a plumb line hangs perpendicular to it at 
every point. But owing to the flattening of the 
earth toward the poles, the plumb line does not 
point toward the true centre of the earth anywhere 
except at the poles and along the equator. 

It follows from these facts that if the Mississippi 
Valley did not slope toward the south below the 
level which an ocean covering that valley, and 
having its northern edge at the source of the 
river, would assume, then the river would be in 
equilibrium from source to mouth, and would not 
flow at all. 

In fact, as the article referred to stated, the 
valley does slope, so that while its lower end ought 
to be about three and a half miles farther from 
the earth’s centre than its upper end is in order to 
correspond with the general form of the planet, 
yet in truth it is only about three miles farther 
from the centre. This half-mile of difference 
represents the true “hill” down which, not up 
which, the Mississippi flows. 

The source of misapprehension in this case 
seems to lie in the overlooking of the fact that the 
oceans, having a mobile surface, which cannot be 
permanently deformed by local causes, measure 
the true level of the globe, while the continents 
are simply elevations thrust up above that level. 
It is the direction of the plumb line, and not of the 
centre of the earth, that determines the level of 
water and the course of its flow. 

On the other hand, it must not be forgotten that 
“centrifugal force” plays a part in producing the 
present surface of equilibrium of the earth, and 
that if the rotation of the globe should cease, there 
would be a change in the direction of the plumb 
line, and then the waters of the Gulf of Mexico 
might overflow the valley of the Mississippi. 


~ 
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MADE TO REPENT. 


When one feels that he has been harshly treated 
it is perhaps natural that he should wish to make 
the doer of the injustice regret: his action. The 
best way to accomplish such a result is to merita 
different kind of treatment; and this may be done 
in a way to display as much courage and spirit as 
would be required for a less justifiable revenge. 
In his memoirs, the Marshal de Luxembourg 
relates an incident bearing upon this point. The 
occurrence took place during his service in the 
army of Flanders. 

oe one day on a march that several soldiers 
were not in their places, he sent an aide-de-camp to 
recall them. All obeyed 


yromptly except one. 
The marshal, then Count de 


»utteville and a lesser 


officer, hastened to him, stick in hand, and threat. | 


ened to strike him. 

“If you do that you will repent it,” cried the 
soldier. 

Boutteville struck him several times, and forced 
him to return to his regiment. 

Two weeks later the count offered a large sum of 
money to any man who would execute a perilous 
errand for him. A soldier who was considered the 
bravest in his regiment presented himself for the 
commission, and acquitted himself with great 
success and courage. 

Boutteville praised him highly, and presented 
him with the reward which he had offered. The 
soldier immediately distributed the money among 
his comrades and said: 

“I did not serve you for money; but if you think 
I deserve some recompense, will you make me an 
officer? Do you recognize me, sir?” 

The count replied that he had never seen him. 

“I am the soldier to whom you gave a severe 
beating two weeks ago. I sald that you would 
— it.” 

‘he count embraced him with emotion, promised 
to be his friend, and the man received an oflicer’s 
commission that very day. 
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ALLIGATOR SHOOTING. 


In the September C politan Mr. Kirk Munroe 
describes a canoe trip in company with two young 
Seminole Indians, Miccochee and Kowika, who 
were engaged in their regular occupation of hunt- 
ing alligators for their hides. The canoe was a 
dugout, made by Miccochee himself out of a huge 
cypress log. The trio made camp late in the after- 
noon, and after a while Mr. Munrve discovered, 
what he had not before suspected, that the hunting 
was to be done at night. 


Darkness had hardly fallen before the bellowing 
of alligators was heard—a sound much like the 
roar of an angry bull. Miccochee listened with 
evident satisfaction. ‘“Allapatta (alligator) plenty. 
Me catch ’em, Uncah!” 

We had killed five of the monsters when we 
turned our prow up-stream. Miccochee wielded 
his a from the stern, Kowika sat in the 
middle of the canoe, while I, with jack-light on my 
head and rifle in hand, occupied the position of 
honor in the bow. 

The alligators had ceased their mutterings, and I 
had begun to think that we had killed or frightened 
them all. Just then I was startled by a slight 
motion on the bank but a few yards away. At the 
same instant two coals of fire gleamed through the 
blackness. What could they ? TI was about to 
speak, when a sharp “hist”? from behind told me 
that the moment for action had come. Taking a 
hasty aim at one of the lurid coals, I fired. 

The report of the rifle was followed by such a 
wild rush into the river, such whirling and splash- 
ing, such showers of spray and bloody foam, that 
it was as if a small cyclone had been dropped from 
the heavens into that quiet spot. Little Kowika 
screamed in his excitement, but Miccochee only 
expressed his displeasure at my bad shot by 
muttering, ‘‘Ho-le-wa-gus! Heap bad!” 











The flurry lasted a few minutes, and then the 
monster sank. It could not have been such a bad 
shot after all, for he was deud at last. Thus think- 
ing, I laid down my rifle and picked - i the harpoon. 
Feeling cautiously along the bottom, I soon came to 
something sotter than the rocks, and prodded it 
with all my strength. 

The next instant a huge black form leaped to the 
surface with a vicious rush, the jack-light disclosed 
a pair of horrid, wide-open jaws filled with gleam- 
ing teeth, there was a bellow like the roar of a 
wounded lion, and I felt myself being torn and 
mangled and swallowed and struck by lightning all 
at once—that is, I thought I did. 

In reality that last effort of the monster was 
only suiiicient to bring him to the bows of the 
canoe, which he struck with such violence as to 
tumble me over on my face. The thunder-clap that 
accompanied my involuntary action was the report 
of my own gun, fired close beside my head by 
Kowika. Its muzzle was thrust down the alligator’s 
throat, and before I realized what was happening, 
the affair was over. 

I measured the creature the next day, and found 
him within two inches of fourteen feet long. 


ee 
For the Companion. 


PEE-WEE. 


When the morning long was filled with song 
That burst from every tree 
I heard a foolish little bird 
That only sang, ‘“‘Pee-wee! 


And I spoke out clear, so the bird could hear, 
“It really seems to me 
If I couldn’t sing a different 
Than just Pee-wee! pee-wee 
“I’d hide away from the songsters gay 
In the thickest greenwood tree, 
And I wouldn’t sing the foolish thing 
To show my low degree.” 


But the little bird when he had heard 

My wise speech, looked at me 

With his bright eyes wide and his head one side, 
And said again, “‘Pee-wee!” 


And I understood the lesson good 

The little bird had for me. 

God gives one song and we should sing, 
If it only be Pee-wee! 


, 
” 


song 


ALBERT ANNETT. 
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UNDERSTOOD AT LAST. 


One of the sights of Copenhagen is the Rosen- 
borg Castle collection, officially known as the 
“Chronological Collection of the Kings of Den- 
mark.” When Mrs. Helen Hunt went to see it she 
bought a “full ticket,” so as to insure the entire 
attention of the Museum Inspector. He was a 
handsome man, fifty years old or more, and when 
he began to speak English, the visitor’s delight 
was unbounded. What an afternoon she should 
have! “I am sorry,” she said, “that we have so 
short a time in which to see these beautiful and 
interesting collections. Two hours is nothing!” 
“Oh, | shall explain to you everything,” he said, 
and he proceeded to throw open the doors of 
mysterious wall closets. Says Mrs. Hunt: 


The first thing he pointed out to me was the} 
famous Oldenborg horn, said to have been given to | 
Count Otto of Oldenborg by a mountain nymph in 
a forest one day in the year 909. As he pointed to 
it, | opened my catalogue to find the place where 
it was mentioned, that I might make on the margin 
some notes of points that 1 wished to recollect. 
might have been looking at it for perhaps half a 
minute, when thundering from the mouth of my 
splendid Dane came: 

“Do you prefer that you read it in the catalogue 
than that I tell you?” 

{ am not sure, but my impression is that I 
actually jumped at his tone. I know I was fright- 
ened. explained to him that I was not looking 
for it in the catalogue to read then and there, but 
only to associate what I saw with its place and 
with the illustrations in the catalogue, and to make 
notes for future use. He hardly heard a word I 
said. Putting out his hand and waving my poor 
catalogue away, he said: 

“Itis all there. You shall find everything there 
as I tell you. Will you listen?” 

Quite cowed, I tried to listen; but I found that 
without my marginal notes, I should remember 
nothing. I opened my catalogue again. The very 
sight of it seemed to act upon him like a scarlet 
flag on a bull. 

Instantly he burst out upon me again. In vain I 
tried to stem the tide of his angry words; and the 
ner he got, the less intelligible became his 
{nglish. 

“Perhaps you take me for a servant in this 
museum,” he said. “Perhaps my name is as good 
in my country as yours is in your own!” 

“Oh, do—do listen to me one minute!” I said. 
“If you will only hear me, I think I can make you 
understand. I do ~~ you not to be angry.” 

“Tam not angry. have listened to you every 
time—too many times. I have not time to listen 
any more.” 

This he said so angrily that I felt the tears 
coming into my eyes. I was in despair. I turned 
to Harriet and said, “Very well, Harriet, we will 

0. 
“You shall not go!” he exclaimed. “Twenty 
years | have shown this museum, and never yet 
was any one before dissatisfied with what I tell 
them. I have myself written this catalogue you 
carry. Now I will nothing say, and you can ask 
if you wish I should explain anything.” 

He folded his arms and stepped back, the very 
image of a splendid man in a sulk. I hesitated 
what to do, but at last I gulped down my wounded 
feelings, and went on looking and making notes. 

beceagy | he began to cool down, to see his 
mistake. In less than half an hour he had ceased 
to be hostile, and before the end of the hour he 
had become friendly, and more. He seized both 
my hands in his, exclaiming: 

“We shall be good friends—good! You must 
come again to Rosenborg; you must see it all. I 
will myself show you every room. No matter who 
sends to come int, they shail not be admitted. I go 
alone with you.” 





<> 
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RAIN AT LAST. 


The author of “Round the Compass in Australia” 
had put up for the night with the manager of a 
stock farm. It was a time of drought, and the 
evening passed amid stories of frightful suffering 
and losses. The manager thought it would be 
hardly possible to hold out a week longer. “Shady 
Jack’s wellis done,” he said, “andthe Frenchman’s 
tank is empty.” His wife tried to encourage him. 


“Hope for the best,” she said. 

“My oath!” answered the manager, “but the best | 
things never come off.” } 

“Yes, Dick,” responded his wife, ‘but the worst 
things never come off.” 

Night after night this man had walked the room, | 
alternating between prayers and curses, as each 
day’s record was another thousand sheep dead, | 
another empty well, until at last he had come to 
this grim courage of despair. 

“I shouldn’t care so much,” he said to the trav- 
eller, ‘but then my wife, my girls in there!” 

He drew his sleeve across his eyes, and bowed 
his head on the table. For ten minutes he sat there 
so. Then the visitor saw him raise his head, start, 





spring to his feet, and listen with strained attention. 
hat was that? Something pinged on the corru- 
gated roof overhead. 

“Rain! rain! rain!” he shouted, as he rushed 
outside, and fell on his knees with his hands 
stretched out toward the clouded sky. 

! Girls! Mary! 


— God! Thank God! Wife 
n!’ 

Even so. The flood-gates of the sky were opened, 
and before morning the visitor was helping to put 
up a dyke on one side of the house. The march of 
destruction was stayed. 


pe 
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RATHER TOO JUICY. 


“You be a leetle grain keerful when you're 
tryin’ t’? put your best foot for’ad that you don’t 
put it too fur for’ad, an’ lose your balance,” 
remarked Mr. Cyrus Bemis to his son Abe, who 
had just returned from a day’s fishing. “What 
d’you mean, father?” inquired Abe, who did not 
always fathom the meaning of his father’s meta- 
phors, but had learned by experience that they 
always had a meaning. 


“Well,” drawled Mr. Bemis, with a slow smile, 
“I’ve got no doubts but what you think you seen 
trout as large as them you mention, but if you was 
t’ tell it for a fact that sech sized trout was playin’ 
round in Emmons’s brook t’ any o’ th’ old fishin’ 
hands here, ’twouldn’t astonish me a mite if you 
—_ v hear somebody say, ‘Jeems Busby’s black 
verries.’’ 

“What would be th’ sense o’ their sayin’ that?” 
asked Abe, in an injured tone. 

“Well,” responded his father, “Jeems Busby 
didn’t never cale’late t’ lie; he was well-meanin’, 
but he was possessed, seems ’sif, t’ tell tremenjous 
stories, an’ git ahead of everybody else. An’ once 
a man fr’m over Hayville way was here vis’tin’ a 
cousin o’ his for a spell, an’ he remarked to a mess 
of us down t’ the store one night what terrible 
juicy blackberries they had over t’ his place. 

“Jeems, he stood it long as he could, an’ at last 
he spoke ne peed an’ clear, an’ he says, ‘I reckon 
we've got th’ juiciest blackberries t’ our farm that 
ever was seen. I measured ’em for m’ wife last 
year, when she set out t’ make jam of ’em, an’ 
there was three pints o’ juice to a quart o’ berries!’ 

“Well, I cale’late you could ’ve heard ’em haw- 
haw up here t’ the house, if so be you’d been alive! 
’Twa’n’t no use for Jeems t’ try t’ say how that 
‘he’d never been extry good at ’rithmetic,’ an’ so 
on, an’ that ‘what he meant was’—when they come 
t’ explain his mistake to him. 

“Folks won’tever fergit it, them that was knowin’ 
to it; an’ if anybody sh’d take a notion.t’ say, ‘That 
boy o’ Cyrus Bemis’s kind o’ ’minds me o’ Jeems 
Busby an’ them extry juicy blackberries o’ his,’ 
why, you’d find it wa’n’t any gret advantage to ye. 
I sh’d advise you, as a parent, Abe, t’ count your 
words a leetle more keerful!” 


”~ 
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A BOY’S SUGGESTION. 


Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth, the noted novelist, 
who was a life-long friend of Mr. Whittier, relates 
how the poet came to write his famous ballad of 
“Barbara Freitchie.” To a correspondent of the 
Boston Herald, after telling the story as she 
received it from a gentleman of Frederick, Md., a 
relative of the aged heroine, Mrs. Southworth 
said: 


That was about the way the incident was related 
to me by Mr. Ramsburg, and upon my son remark. 
ing, ‘What a grand subject fora poem by Whittier, 
mother!” I at once sat down and wrote to Mr. 
Whittier, telling him the story and acquainting 
him with ay son’s suggestion. I received an early 
reply, as follows: 

AMESBURY, 9 MO. 8, 1863. 

My DEAR Mrs. SOUTHWORTH.—I heartily thank 
thee for thy very kind letter and its enclosed 
“message.” It ought to have fallen into better 
hands, but I have just written out a little ballad of 
“Barbara Freitchie” which will appear in the next 
Atlantic. If itis good for anything thee deserves 
all the credit for it. I wish I could accept thy kind 
invitation to thy pleasant cottage home, but I am 
too much of an invalid to undertake the journey. 
I thank thee none the less, however, for asking me. 
I shall go there in imagination if I cannot otherwise. 
With best wishes for thy health and happiness, I 
am most truly thy friend, JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Barbara died, if I remember correctly, shortly 
after the incident related, and, therefore, never 
had the pleasure of reading Mr. Whittier’s beau 
tiful lines, which first appeared, I think, in the 
Atlantic of October, 1863. 
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CAUTIOUS. 


It is impossible for a clergyman to officiate at a 
country funeral to the satisfaction of the relatives 
of the deceased, unless he has had a long and 
intimate acquaintance with the family. The 
Orthodox clergyman of a New England village, 
recently placed in a trying position, acquitted him- 
self with unusual caution, if not with perfect 
success. 

The occasion was the funeral of Mr. Follet, a 
prominent resident of the place, who had died ata 
ripe old age. He was the third husband of Mrs. 
Follet, a woman much younger than he. 

The Follets were regular attendants of the 
Methodist church, but at the time of Mr. Follet’s 
death their clergyman was away on a month’s 
vacation. In this emergency the family called 
upon the Orthodox clergyman, who had lately come 
to the village and was almost a stranger. 

A neighbor instructed him hastily as to the 
admirable qualities of the deceased, his benevo- 
lence, piety and kindly disposition, and gave him 
various points as to his family relations. During 
the funeral discourse no outsider would have 
suspected that the clergyman had not been a life- 
long friend of the late Mr. Follet. 

When he came to mention the widow in his 
prayer, however, it was evident that his data in 
regard to her had become somewhat confused in 
his mind. He said: 

“And now we commend to Thy care this widowed 
handmaid, who has been bereaved again and 
— and again,”’—then, hesitating an instant, he 
added, “and perhaps again.” 


* 
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WHITE HOUSE BUTTER. 


All sorts of things are expected of the Pres- 
ident’s wife, as is true also of the wives of minis- 
ters. A novel illustration is mentioned in the 
recent biography of Mrs. James K. Polk. The 
incident occurred during the presidential campaign 
which resulted in Mr. Polk’s election and Mr. 
Clay’s defeat. 


A Tennessee woman remarked to a friend of 
Mrs. Polk’s that she hoped Mr. Clay would be 
elected “because Mrs. Clay was a good house 
keeper and made fine butter!” 

A little passage-at-arms followed, and the con- 
versation was duly reported to Mrs. Polk. She 
was amused, and sent a playful reply to Mr. Clay’s 
partisan, to the effect that if she should be fortu 
nate enough to reach the White House she should 
try to live within the President’s salary, and not 
be obliged to make her own butter. 























THE _YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


The boys followed her. Polly screamed when | People in the nearest house ran to see what could 
at length Rover came into view. | be the matter. It was Mrs. Jones’s house and 
He had caught sight of a rabbit, and was | baby’s mother was there, and she was the first 
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For the Companion. 
A SAD CASE. 


Hurry, Doctor Tommy, 
Dolly’s dreadful sick. 

Be too late to help her 
*Less you get there quick. 

It was just this morning 
That she took her bed, 

But she’s never healthy 
Since she broke her head! 


First she bumped her nose off.— 
That was no great harm,— 
Then she sprained her ankle, 
Then she broke her arm, 
Then she cracked her shoul- 
der,— 
Almost made me ery,— 
Then she bled some stuffing, 
Then she lost her eye. 


Yes, we often doctored 
*Fore we came to you; 
First a dose of putty, 
Then a dose of glue. 
But I’m quite discouraged; 
Many a time I’ve said 
Nothing seems to help her 
Since she broke her head! 





+ vf its 
For the Companion. 


POLLY AND THE BABY. 


“I’m going after some nuts,”’ 
said Jack. ‘*You come, too.” 
“No,” said Polly. ‘It's no 


tearing along like a wild creature. 

After him came the wagon, bouncing and 
bumping from one tree to another, now dragged 
on one side, now on the other, now upside down. 
Polly and the boys screamed to him, but the more 
they screamed the faster he dashed on. Crash 
went the wagon—top gone, bottom gone, wheels 
| gone at last, just as Rover took a jump over the 
fence into the field where the berries grew. 

Where was the baby ? 





As the rabbit had shown his pink-lined ears | 


| Rover had sprung forward with a bound which 
| jerked the wagon high into the air. 
baby, rolling over and over down the steep bank. 
He reached the bottom of it before he was fairly 
awake. He rubbed his eyes, found that he was 
{not hurt and sat still for a moment, perhaps 
| wondering what was coming next, and then set 
up such a roar from his red lips that all the 


Out went | 


one to reach him. She picked him up and carried 
him home. 

| An hour later three sorry-looking children, 
with swollen eyes and feet aching with walking 
about hunting for the baby, came and peeped in 
the door. 

Baby was there, trying as hard as before to get 
both fists into his mouth, and scolding just as 
hard because he couldn’t. 

Polly made a rush at him. 

“O baby! I'll never, NEVER leave you again 
| that way as long as you live!" 

SyDNEY DAYRE. 
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TomMy was sitting on the porch in the shadow 
| of a post one evening. Some one asked who was 
sitting there, when little Lillian said, “It is 
Tommy. I know him by his speak.” 


| 
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a}* fi \ 
Once there was oa little calf fiy'} 
Spotted redoend white, || 
In the meadow for to play, \)/ 
© -Thot was Kis delight. 
“ae fF cuonus & . I 
* But the calfkin never knew) |) 
Part of him was Johnny's shoe! ' 
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Enigmas, 


Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1. 
RIDDLE. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| In man I embody ripe learning and reason, 
| Ata Thanksgiving dinner I’m alw ays in season 
| Tho’ I’m prized by the cook and no gardener will 
scout me, 

What were Greece and its greatness and glory 
{ without me! 


2 
ANAGRAMS. 


1. Ocall it pi. 
2. Let no ice. 
3. To card ’em 
4. Blue can rip. 
5. Tean’t add E 
6. Send tripe. 

7 


— 


3. 


TWO PENTAGONS. 


1. A letter from Cuba. 

2. A pronoun. 

To slope. 

4. A river in Massachusett- 

5. To register. 

6. The outer, and usually 
harder, coat or shell of a seed. 

7. The red deer. 


Il. 


l. A letter from Chicago. 
2. To dress carelessly (local 
. The plane face between the 
channels in the triglyphs of the 
Doric order. 

4. An American archbi-hop, 
1735—1815. 

5. A high boot. 

6. Rain mixed with snow or 


fun when you've got to tug | hail. 
along with a baby.” —_ . ‘ih 7. Allows. 
: 4 iy 
Polly, however, took little {4 + Master Butcher come slong. r BF {i The fourth words of these 
‘ ; tid i. : pentagons, connected, will give 
Joe from the cradle, where he | \ fi Killed the liltte be ost the name of one of the signers 


sat trying to get both plump 





{) Skinned Kim well. and of his flesh 





of the Declaration of American 


fists into his mouth at once, ’ \y Inlependence, who died on 
i i 4 7 Nov. 14, 1832. 
and scolding each one in turn } by Made ao pleasant fe ast. 1/1 
because he couldn’t, and went ny RK cnomurs A mat |! 4. 
| 


to see Jack fix his wagon and 
harness. 

It really was very interesting. 
A soap-hox on wheels made as 
good a wagon as any one would 
wish to see. Rover was having 
his harness fitted, lying down 
only about half a dozen times 
just as it was most needful 
that he should stand up. *« 

At last it was finished. Jim, 


Master 
Bought 


as any old nag. 





To the dyer sold it tRen 
When ke did command it. 


But the tanner 





tanner came along 
the skin and tanned it 


cHonus AK 


never hnew 


But the butther never knew 













MY oe 
Nester Dyer come “wlon ' 
ook the skin and dyed it. 
IN a monstrous blacking- pot , 
Thats where he did hide it. 


PROVERB PI. 


Make six proverbs of the ful- 
lowing: 


Wise birds have good wings. 

It is the penny jewel. 

Procrastination is a fine play. 

aman make an ill thief fool 
ish. 

That pound of 
and fair. 


wind is fine 


5. 


rWO DOUBLE CENTRAL 
ACKOSTICS,. 


ing and then covling. 3. An 


Polly’s brother next older than . > | 
‘ choses AK 1 
the baby, got into the wagon, He was foanning JoWnny - Shoe; But th z= a kh Words of six letters 
Jack led Rover by a string, NOVICE rat : U < er never Anew e Miho eR + 
re " ao", a - jy NoTrEe Th Os fi i Vine } Y! . l. Excitement. 2. To temper, 

and he trotted off as soberly \ . \ : | | y A @ was dyeing Johnny s Skog, as glass or metals, by first heat- 
tis Ula TA ‘ 7 
1 17) N. * 











— insane man. 4. A certain kind 


All the children were delight- em an!” ae roan 4 of ty ae Paste? a 6 
. nt Bee of type. 5: Part of a sentence. 
ed, and Polly, forgetting how i Shoemaker next took the shin. = ifm: | 6. A shining material, more gay 
heavy little Joe was, followed bay] nA ke than valuable. 


the boys until they were almost 
to the grove. | 

“You might as well come a 
little farther now you're so 
far,”’ said Jack. 

“I’m so tired carrying the 
baby !’’ 

“Put him in the 
suggested Jack. 

“Oh, he might get hurt.”’ 

“He couldn't,” said Jack, 
positively. ‘See, I’ll tie Rover 
here to this tree, and he’ll lie 


wagon,” 
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Cut ond skaped it neatly. 

UL a poir of pretty shoes 

howed tremsclves completely. 
CHORUS a ‘ 

yt! not even he did Know . 

‘whose feet thea shoes would go. 


| 

Last came Mother, Mother ddr’. i 

Vivi) Pochet full of money, Ht 
bught the shoes ond took tem home’ 








The third row of letters, down 
—An aboriginal American. 

The fourth row of letters, up 
—One of the seasons of the year. 
- These rows connected — The 
oe pleasantest time in November. 





Il. 
( Words of eight letters.) 


1. A pledge of real estate. 2 
Devices for catching fish. 3 
Filtered. 4. A machine or fan 
for winnowing corn. 5. A town 
and island of Michigan, 320 
miles N. NuW. of Detroit. 6. A 
coast town of Kent, England, 
near Canterbury. 


down as quiet as a mice. Rover We For na little $ ANN Pa. a a 
always likes lying down bet- ere tude. 


ter’n doing anything else.” 
Polly looked around. It was 
not a public road they were in, 
only a path, with a green field 
on one side and a_ steep, 


grassy bank on the other. No cows were m the 


field, and none could come up that bank. 

Jack took off his coat and laid it in the wagon 
for baby to sit on. Baby was crowing and 
laughing like a little cherub, as he was. 


They strayed into the grove, Jack throwing up | bawled the brindle cow from where she was tied | as Bobbie B 


sticks and stones to bring down the nuts, which 
Polly and Jim picked up. 

Polly turned often to look at baby, running 
back once or twice to make sure he was all right. 
She found his eyes closing, and laid him tenderly 
down in the wagon, with the coat for a pillow. 
Then she ran back to where she had left the 
boys, and soon forgot to notice how far off they 
were getting. 

“There’s some berries in the lot beyond,” said 








+) 
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Other folks May brag and boast; 
Mothers always know the most! 


~ 





For the Companion. 
WHAT BOBBIE B— SAW. 


Rumblety! bumpity! bump! clattered the 
emigrant-wagon. ‘*Moo-00! moo-00 ! moo-00-00 !"" 


| behind. ‘Cock-a-doodle-doo!’’ crowed the old 
rooster from his slat box. 

| What a racket they all made, to be sure, but 
| Bobbie B—— seemed to sleep through all the 
| noise. 

| Papa B—— leaned hack against the side of the 
| wagon, and told Mamma B and Uncle Phil 
| just the funniest stories; yet Bobbie B—— did 





not wake up; only when Uncle Phil sang about | 


“Jack a Dandy” Bobbie B 





’s eye-winkers did 


> 


wagon and peeped out, he saw a funny little 
town. The houses were low and round, without 
windows, and with only a round hole in the top 
for a door. 

“Yi! yi! yi!’ said the owners of the houses, 
climbed down from the wagon, 
and straightway with a whisk the papas and 
mammas and children of this funny little town 
were indoors and out of sight. 

The boarders, however,—each had a boarder,— 
staid outside and winked and blinked with their 
wide, yellow eyes, till Bobbie B went up very 
| close to them, when they, too, stepped into the 
house. 

«‘What is they, Uncle Phil ?”” said Bobbie B——. 

‘*Prairie dogs,”’ said Uncle Phil. 











The fifth row of letters, up— 
Bestowing. 

These rowa, connected—One 
of the happiest days in Novem. 
ber. CYRIL DEANE. 


6. 
CHARADE. 


My first lives in the sky; 
My second lives in the sea; 

My whole can talk, my whole can fly,— 
A noted bird is he. 


Conundrums. 

When isa young man green? When he is spruce. 

What is the largest mark ever made? Denmark. 

What author does nobody like to see at his door? 
Wolfe (wolf). 

When are roses prudish? 
roses (prim roses). 

What kind of sewing should wicked people do’ 
They should mend their ways. 


When they are prim- 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Cue, yew, O, I, tea—Quoit. 
2. Roll, role. 


Jack. “It won’t take long for us to get ‘em.”’ jerk in a very queer way. ‘*With owls for boarders,” said papa. S. N ABO B 

Baby was out of sight now, and Polly felt ‘Poor Bobbie, he must be very sleepy indeed,”’| Then Uncle Phil started up the horse with a . 3 © 8 
uneasy about going any farther from him. | said mamma. | chirk, the wagon rattled on again, and wide- ° ‘ : r . 
“Rover'll take just as good care of him as you Just then Bobbie’s eyes flew wide open, and he | awake Bobbie watched the prairie dogs till they E kK N I 


will,”” Jack said. 
So Polly went for the berries. 
Jack turned his head to listen. 
‘What's that ?”’ he said. 
“It’s Rover barking,” cried Polly, running with 
all her might. 


But before long | 


| was on his feet in a twinkling. 


this: “Yi! yi! yi!” First the noise seemed on 
one side of the wagon, and then on the other, 
and then on both sides at once. 

When Bobbie scrambled to the front of the 





| were out of sight. AunTIE NELL. 


What Bobbie heard sounded something like | 


ee 

A sMALL boy on seeing a tandem bicycle for 
the first time, shouted out, “Oh, look at the 
double-jointed safety !”’ 


4. Flag. 

5. Time, chair, tart, cream—Arithmetic. 

6. Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
bles. Twice Told Tales. The Scarlet Letter. 
Blithedale Romance. 

% 1. 
3. Requisite, itis queer. 4 


House of Seven Ga 
The 


No looms, Solomon. 2. Monday, dynamo. 
Aimed, | made, a dime. 


eee 
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THE YOUTIDS 
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LOOKING INTO COTOPAXI, 
After visiting the summit of Cotopaxt and 


studying it from different directions and at varying 
distances, Mr. Whymper concludes that steam 
unquestionably plays a leading part in its opera. 
morning when he was encamped upon 
Cayambe, sixty miles away, ata height of almost 
fifteen thousand feet, he saw Cotopaxl “pouring 
out a prodigious volume of steam, which boiled up 
a few hundred feet above the rim of its crater,” 
and then was borne toward the northeast almost 
to Cayambe. Mr. Whymper had an unobstructed 


tlons One 


view of it, and believed that it contained “a 
continuous body of not less than siety cubic miles 
of cloud formed from steam.” “If this vast 
volume, inatead of issuing from a free vent, had 


found its passage barred, itself imprisoned, 


everywhere for a new book by 
Josiah Allen’s wife, “Samantha 


AGENTS WANTED 


on the Race Problem.” Send fifty cents for the outfit and 
be the first in the fleld. 
& Co., 


Send for circulars, Dopp, MEAD 
(Agency Dept.) 


) East 19th St., New York City. 
J KO mixed, Australian, ete., 1e.5 


9 STAMPS 108 varieties and nice Album, 10e.; 


f 15 unused, We; .S., lue.; 10 Africa, We; 15 
Aala, lWe.; 10 So. inal an, lde, New illustrated 
list, etc., free. Large atovk, low prices, Agenta 
wanted tor sheets, F.P.Vincent,Chath: um,N.Y. 


AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 


or commission, to handle the New Patent Chemical 
Ink Erasing Pencil. Agents making 80 per week, 





MONROE ERASE KR MFG. CO., X 107, La Crosse, Wis, 
Sooke lately imported from 
IN DIAN England. Beautiful Cut in 
Colors Mailed Free, The 


suitable 
Webster, 


1 America 
P.A, 
a, N.Y. 


only one 
ne fra’ 
Cazene 





GAMES! 


phabets rubber type, ty pe holder, bottle In- 

‘ad and Tweesers, Putup in neat box with 

Sadefaction guaranteed Worth 600. Hest 

‘ard Printer, eto. Sete name in! se og 
orints 600 cards an hour.Sent postpaid 160; 2 for 2 

R.M.INGERSOLL & BKO. 650 ‘ortlandtst.N. ¥. “cee 


or free sample 
las, 
semee pay” 


W. onderful remedy for Kew a, Erysipe 
acute k relief and cure for Itching Piles. 
. 











J ~ 
Acne, Burns, Bruises and all ape | 
McCLELLAND, Schenectady, N.Y 





Cotopaxi on that morning might have been effaced, 
and the whole continent might have quivered 
under an explosion rivalling or surpassing 
mighty catastrophe at Krakatoa.” 


Of the interior of the crater, 
night, Mr. Why mper says: 

“The atmosphere was cold and tranquil. We 
could hear the deadened roar of the steam-blasts 
as they escaped from time to time, and we went 
up to view the interior of the crater. Our long 
rope had been rigged from the rim of the crater to 
the tent. praete - g it, | made my way upward in 
the darkness, prepared for something dramatic, as 
a strong glow on the under aides of the steam. 
clouds showed that there was fire below. 

“Crawling and grovelling as the lip was ap- 
proached, T bent eagerly forward to peer into the 
unknown, with Carrel behind, gripping my legs. 

“The vapors no longer concealed any virt of the 
vast crater, though they were there, drifting about 
as before. 

“We saw an amphitheatre twenty-three hundred 
feet in diameter from north to south, and sixteen 
hundred and fifty 
with a rugged and 


feet across from enst to weat, 

irregular crest, notched and 
cracked; surrounded by cliffs, by perpendicular 
and even overhanging preciplees, mixed with 
steep slopes—some bearing snow, and others 
apparently encrusted with sulphur, 

“Cavernous recesses belched forth smoke; the 
sides of cracks and chasms no more than half-way 
down shone with ruddy light; and so it continued 
on all sides, right down to the bottom, precipice 
alternating with slope, and the flery fissures 
becoming more numerous as the bottom was 
approached. 

“At the bottom, probably twelve hundred feet 
below us, and toward the centre, there was a 
rudely cireular spot, about one-tenth of the diameter 


the 


as it appeared at 


The Edgar Grater 


is the only Goed Natmeg 
Grater. Does not tear your 
fingers or drop the nutmeg, and 
grates the nutmeg to a she! 

Ask your Dealer for it or send 
We. ell Your Neighbor, 
Agents wanted. 

THE EDGAR MFG, CO.,, 
Reading, Masa. 


CLOAKS! 
Direct from the Manufacturer to the Consumer, 
MONEY SAVED! 


Write for our Illustrated Catalogue, Free, 
THE PARISIAN CLOAK CO., Columbus, O, 


POPPING CORN. 


Shelled In Packages. 
SNOW-BALL BRAND IIb, 
YANKEE BRAND 4 Ib. 


Roan: RICE and SHAKER POP 
RW ready for the popper 


Ask Your Grocer For it. 


Vahe Albert Dickinson Co, Chicago 
Wholesale Seed Merchants, 


STUDY LAW 


7A, - HOM AE THR 
seme CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF LAW, (incorporated.) 


me ten cents (stamps) for 
to 





Pat, Aug. 18, 1891, 























of the erater—the pipe of the yoleane, its channel 
of communication with lower regions, filled with 
incandescent If not molten lava, glowing and 
burning; with flames travelling to and fro over its 
surface, and ecintillations scattering as from a 
wood fire; lighted by tongues of flickering fame 
which issued from the cracks in the surrounding 
slopes. 

“At intervals of about half an hour the volcano 
regularly blew off steam. It rose in jets with 
gro violence from the bottom of the crater, and 
wiled over the lip, continually enveloping us. 
The nolse on these occasions resembled that which 
is heard when a large ocean steamer is blowing off 
ateam, 

“The steam appeared to be pure, and we saw 
nothing thrown out, but In the morning the tent 
was almost black with matter that had been 
ejected.” 





allays irrita- 
{[Adv, 


Burnett's Coconine kills dandruff, 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair, 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Examine the new Mason & Hamlin Piano ——_, 
sent free to any addreas, The Mason & Hamlin Grand 
and Upright Pianos are constructed on an Improv: 
Method of Suringing, invenied and exclusively used 








by Mason & Hamlin, b y which remarkable purity of 
tone and great durability are secured, and phenom 
lin KOREW-STRINGER was patented in July, 1883, 
and is a veritable triumph for American ingenuity, 
ment of the century” in pianos, American Pianos 
and Organs are superior to all 
ans have lon bese the Stan- 
ard the worlc over. The 
as the Mason & Hamlin Organ, and illustrates that 
Hieuest STANDARD oF ExceLLeNnce which has 
for it Highest Honors at all great World's Exhibi- 
tions since Paris, 1807. 
the 

se by others in pianos, the Mason & Hamlin 
TRINGER is claimed to be the greatest improvement 
excellence is simply impossible. 


inal capacity to stand intune. The Mason & Ham. 
being pronounced by experts * the greatest improve. 
others. Mason & Hamlin Or- 
Mason & Hamlin Piano is fast becoming as que 
always characterized the latter instrument, and won 

Without under-estimating improvements 
of them all, and without it the highest attainable 

BOs STON. 


Use Hinds’ HONEY and Almond Cream, 


Fair Skin 


can always be ensured if, after ex- 
posure to the sun and rough winds, 
Ladies will use 


A 


Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream. 
For keeping the face smooth and 
fair, hands free from chaps, relieving 
Sunburn, Windburn and the thou- 
sand other affections of the skin, 


nothing has been found its equal. 


f Hinds fe] 
 ONEY py 





Gentlemen find that if used after shay 
ing it relieves all irritation of the skin. 
A Trial Bottle 
Sent post-paid for 10 cents in stamps (to 
cover cost) to every reader of Tux 

COMPANION, 

Price 50c. at all Druggists. 
Sent post paid, ©) cents per bottle, 
Srom usa only. 

A. SS. HINDS, 75 Pine Street, | 
Portland, Me. 














Trade Mark, 


J. Cotnen, Jn., Secry, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
2 WHITNEY TNEY BLOCK, 


Many Clergymen, 


| Singers, actors, and public speakers use Ayer’s 
| Cherry Pectoral. It is the favorite remedy for 
hoarseness and all affections of the vocal organs, 
throat and lungs. As an anodyne and expecto- 
rant, the effects of this preparation are promptly 
realized, 

*“Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral has done me great 
good. It isa splendid remedy for all diseases of 
the throat and lungs, and I have much pleasure 
in testifying to its merits.""—(Rev.) C. N. Nichols, 
No. ‘Tisbury, Mass. 

“In my profession of an auctioneer, any affec- 
tion of the voice or throat is a serious matter, but, 
at each attack, | have been relieved by a few 
doses of Ayer's Cherry Pectoral. This remedy, 
with ordinary care, has worked such a magical 
effect that 1 have suffered very little inconveni- 
ence. I have also used it in my family, with ver 
"— Wm. H. 



















excellent results, im coughs, colds, &c. 
| Quartly, Minlaton, So. Australia. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 
DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


pnameram 


Sold by all Druggists. 


TO) 
Ready for use. Applied with a Cloth. 
NO LABOR, NO DUST, NO ODOR. 
The BEST and MOST ECONOMICAL 
Stove Polish in the World. 
Sold everywhere. Sample mailed FREE. 


J. L. Prescott & Co., Box A, No. Berwick, Me, 


Fs. ey GOoD NEWS| 
Seam 10 Ladies, Boys and Girls, 


Gold and Silver Watches, Beau- 
tiful Imported Decorated China Tea 
and Dinner Sets, Toilet Sets, Lamps, 
Castors, Silver Butter, Fruit and 
Cake Dishes, Silver Tea Sets, Knives, 
Forks, Crayons, Webster's Interna- 
by Dictionaries,etc., Given as Premiums w ith $12, 
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ame Th 3 ), RQ, ty Wi orders. For loan ewer pacress, 
P.O. ho ro OT nd 33 Vesey St., New Vork, | 
JITAR Self-taught, without notes; 24 charts SOc, | 
BANJO without notes (40 pp., 100 noon $1 
.& cat.of inst’s free. A. Par 90. A. Panke, 68 Fife ‘av.Ohicago 
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Book with ALL of above may be had of music dealer 
Address F, M, TRIFET, 


| See Companion, page 589.) 


EASY PIECES. 


For beginners,  eoing of all gris age, 4 and 2. a irigted rom full sheet music 
pla 28 pages, each x 12 1-2 inches, Contains: 

Angel's Dream. Op 4 G. Ludovic | Greenaway Schottise ng F. A. Je well N G. Lange 
Auld Lang Syne. ar. C. W. Durkee Harrison & Reid's Mare h, C. W. Durkee Snow 
Blue Alsatian Waltz . C. W. Durkee | Heather Rose. Op. 78 ange i. Lange 
Brunette Waltz. . E. B Bragg Home, Sweet Home, Variations, Supple Il. A, Clarke 
Bum, Bum Galop. . - Resch Hungarian Dance . Behr | Rossi March Johnson 
Can't stop Galop . . ©. d'Albert | Imitation of a ed Box B. - ebling | Shepherd Boy G. D. Wilson 
Cele stina Mazurka A. de Lasaide : dyll . Ludwig Spirit Lake W altz ® Hl. N. Simons 
Chops Sticks Waltz » A. de Lalli V Felton | Summer Breezes. Op. 168, u ee hner 
Crystal Dew Waltz C. w. »Durkee leap Year Se hottische % Kahn | Summer Ramblings Kullak 
Eelit nton Quickstep M. Valtz i. Streabbog | ‘Tally Hot Rondo : L. C. Noles 

ectric Light Galop “puskes | , p. Il. Fliege | ‘Tornado Galop F. Arbuckle 
Empress Henrie tt oW sian VP Ly ottie Bell Waltz » Dinsmore Warrior's March . F. Burgmuller 
Favorite Racqt ~C, re ~ ~ | Lover's Thoughts. Op. 4v, i. Lan rdon Willow Dell Schottische T, i Allen 
ayiting iy vd ‘Starlight Waltz, Tasaide yy . mares nh C, Faust | Winter Wind weep Op. 305, C. Faust 
; ale Po e . Arbuckle ay I have the Ple asure, W. Smallwoo i 
Grand Racquet Galop » C.W. Durkee | Move Along Galop “a a ; aitneaeaaes 


| COMPANION. 


ORCHID PERFUMES, 
ANEMONE, EASTER LILY, 
AMERICAN ROSE. 
For sale by all Druggists, 
Send Sic. for Sample Box 

of four odors. 


Perfumes “Serrorr. micn 
HOM STUD 


It will pay every young 
« man and woman to secure 
a good Business 
keeping, Shorthand, ete., by Mail at 
thelr own Homes. 
Gives a practical business training that. every 








Education in Book- 
Low rates and success assured, | 
one | 





NOVEMBER 10, 1892, 





DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain the 
hands, injure the iron,and burn off. This Polish is 
Brilliant, Odorless, Durable, and the consumer pays 
for no tin or glass package with every purchase, 











needs, Send 6c. stamps for Catalogue and Trial Leceon. 
Bryant & Stratton, 467 Main St., Buffalo. N.Y. 
= DIXON'S - | 
| a — sma S e 
CILS —- —--- 











Are unequalled for smooth, tough leads, If not familiar 
with them, mention Tit Youtu'’s Companion, and send 
16 cents for samples worth double the money, 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE C©O,, JERSEY CITY, N. J. J. 


NT BENT BENT. 


“CROWN” 
PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


WELL SPENT, is a cont sent to Bont, (your address, on pos- 
tal) if you wish a Piano or Orgas! | want verses about the 














“Orown” goods, and give Pianos, Organs, etc., for the 

best ‘oa ‘Ask and learn how it’s done, Catalogue free. 

GEO, P. BENT, (Clerk No.6) , Chicago, 1 1. ( Estab, 1870)» 
THE GENUINE — 


AckSON wince 


Corset  jectwon 
m Corset Co, 
Waists “3: 


ood substitutes. 
¢ Manafacturers, 


There are many imitations but no 
If your Dealer hasn’t them, write 
New Topical History of United States— 


AGENTS 
WANTED Memorial I Story cof America 


By Hamilton W. pthowed Editor of Christian Union, 
With chapters by Hon. JouN SHerMan, Senator DAWES, 
Congressman Breckenriper, Col. A. K, McCLure, 
Bishop VINCENT, D, D., FRANCES E, WILLARD, and 
others equally prominent. Full of new tllustrations, 
and intensely Interesting. Hver: Ag wore written this year, 
Jutselin all other books, te to-day. 


oO 
JOHN ©. WINSTON & CO., 6th and Arch Sts., Philadelphia, 


IT TOUCHES The new Wood's Pen- 
a etrating Plaster is a 
wonderful improvement on 
common Porous Plasters, 
Wood's is a doublequick 






















THe va_SPOT. panes, 
Woop’s Sp Penetrating 


Containsa mild solvent whic P IT TOUCHES 
opens the pores, enabling the 

oain-killer to penetrate (go 
hrough) the skin and stop 
the ache immediately, Un 
rivalled remedy for Rheu. 
matism, Sciatica, 









° 
Try one. 

3 t does not keep Wood’ 8 Plasters, 
__he can easily get them Sor y¢ you if you ask him.) 


BEWARE OF STOCKINGS that are 
represented by dealers as peng 


“Equal 
‘to the ae 


remembering that it is always an inferior arti- 

cle that a sold on the reputation of another. 
ND FOR DESCRIPTIVE PRICE-LIST, 

SHAW 'STOU KING CO., Lowell, Mans, 


THE BEST = 50 SHOE IN THE WORLD. 
** 4 aouar saved és a dollar earned.” 
This Ladics’ Solid French 
Dongola Kid Button Boot 
sent, prepaid, anywhere in the 
US., on Roelvt of Cash, saree 
Order, or Postal Note, for $1.50, 
Equals every way the ‘boots sold 
in all retail stores for $2.50, 
We make this boot ourse , there 
fore we guarantee the fit, ety/e and wear 
and ifany one is not satisfied we 
will refund the money or send 
anotherpair, Common Sense 
ra ‘Toe, widths C, D, 
by & EE, sizes lto 3 in 
half sizes. Send your 
size; we will At you. 


Ilustrated 
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FREE. 


Our shoes deliv’ed| Retail Dexter 
















Deter Pres Catch! Pree @puaranteed.| Price. Price 
~~ Ladies English Urgtn ation $1.50 
aN 1, tip, ll to2 ori 1.28 

- Tt hits ap. or heel, ‘tip, 6 to 1044 1.00 1.00 
. Ladies’ French Kid Button, A,B,C,D,E bo 2.50 
“ 10 Men’s French Calf, tip or plain 8.00 2.00 
* 400 Men's Police Heavy Calf, 3 soles, tip 5.00 8.00 
“ 225 Ladies’ 00. 14 high front & back 75 iO 


DEXTER SHOE CO. 
BEWARE OF I 








We Solicit the inspection of our line of Fine Gu 
ne 
made by haat rker Bros, Colt, Smith, 
reek ik Low Prices. 


ble Barreied Bieach 
ip. Forehand 
Barrei w 
pan C. os ria is 
nele action, for OO 
‘tion 81.990 Automatic 
. & W. System Double Ac t 

by mail 30 conte @xira). ime spe 
$6.05 (Worth $10), Keautiiul Boxing = post 
id por setoré Gloves Boyes size BA. ta mens #2, 36 
end Stamps to insure answer and 40 page catologue, o- 
mit by P. O. order, Reg. letter N. ¥. dratt, P.O, Box sao, 
Histiand ad Bros. & s. & Oo. » 62 Fulton St., N.Y. 
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“FOR 
THE 








*, or by mail, post- es for 30 cents, 


SPOT. | 


Catalogue | 


43 Federal treet, Boston, Mass, | 
utratione OF OUR “AD,” | 





408 Wash, St., Dept. 23, B oston, Mass, 








LBAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR, 


AN IDEAL COMPLEXION SOAP. 
If unable to procure this Wonderful Soap send 2% cents 
in stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 
JAS. S. KIRKE & CO. Chicago. 
PEOIAL—Shandon Bells Waltz (the popular Society 
alts) vent FREE to anyone sending us three wrappors 
Of Shandon Hells Soap. 





These beautiful Plate Handles 
are made very attractive by 
winding silk cord between the 
grooves: tying ribbon bows be- 
low. Fit all sizes of plates,wont 
tarnish. A great chance for 
agents. Write for wholesale 
prices. An untrimmed Handle 


mailed for 15 cts. in stamps. 
J. B. TIMBERLAKE, 


Patentee and Mfr, 
MICHIGAN, 


JACKSON, 





To use one's 


COMING CHRISTMAS. 
Needle and 


It Pays to Know How $2: 


MODERN PRISCILLA teaches and illustrates every 
branch of Artistic Needlework 
Crochet, Painting, etc, Answers all Queries ree 
garding Home Decoration; also furnishes the lates 





designs to subscrib- 
ers, and shows how 
on all materials, ete, 
now for subscription for 1893, will send the Nov. anc 
Dec,, (Christmas Numbers), of this year, FREE, 
Trial subscription, 4 months. 10 centa, List Free 
ddress Priscilla Pub. Co., Lynn, Mass. 


TO SAVE MONEY 


‘oeveryone sending 50 cents 
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COAL GAS 


iti pai ane oe 


oF 
© 


CLINKERS 


Dissolve Kem-Kom in water—sprinkle 4 
it upon coal—makes your coal last} 
longer —burn brighter — have no coal ¢ 
gas, no clinkers—Early breakfast fires, § 
even when draught is poor—Kem- Kom q 
is harmless — Grocers sell it —25-cent 
package, enough to treat ton of coal. 


‘w~wrwreee 


Ns a ade eee ee 
An 


Mrs. Agnes B. Ormsbee, author of ‘‘ The House § 
? Comfortable,” has written a sensible article on § 
“ Fuel Economy,’ ’ telling everybody bow to make ‘ 

P and keep household fires —in a booklet, superbly 
P illustrated in water colors by G. H. Buek—Free to 
4 everybody upon receipt of two-cent stamp. ’ 
4 Standard Coal & Fuel Co., 4 
Corner Milk and Devonshire Sts., Boston. q 


‘wwwrveveveeeeerrrrreewwe,eeeee,e*” 


BARNEY & BERRY 











CATALOGUE 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


FREE. 
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TABLE 


Curiously enough, that article, now considered 
almost indispensable, the table napkin, was first | 
used only by children, and was only adopted by | 
elder members of the family about the middle of 
the fifteenth century. In etiquette books of an 
earlier date than this, among other sage pieces of 
advice for children, are instructions about wiping 
their fingers and lips with their napkins. 


It seems that the table-cloth was long oe to 
reach the floor, and served the grown people in 
place of napkins. When they did begin to use 
napkina, 4 laced them first on the shoulder, 
then on the left arm, and finally tied them about 
the neck, A French writer, who evidently was 
conservative and did not welcome the napkin 
kindly, records with scorn: 

“The napkin is placed under the chin and fastened 
in the back, as if one were going to be shaved. A 
person told me that he wore his that way that he 
might not soil his beautiful frills.”’ 

It wasa difficult matter to tie the two corners in | 
the back, and itis said that thence originated our 
expression for straightened circumstances—‘‘hard 
to make both ends meet.” This custom led to the 
habit of the table waiters of carrying a napkin on 
the left arm. 

Napkins became popular in France sooner than 
in England. At one time it was customary at great 
French dinners to change the napkins at every 
course, to perfume them with rose water, and to 
have them folded a different way for each guest. 

About 1650 Pierre David published the “Matstre 
d’hostel,” “which teaches how to walt on a table 

sroperly, and how to fold all kinds of table nap- 
King in all kinds of shapes.” 

The shapes were: “Square; twisted; folded in 

bands, and in the forms of a double and twisted 


NAPKINS. 











shell, single shell, double melon, single melon, 
cock, hen, hen and chickens, two chickens, pigeon 
ina basket, partridge, pheasant, two capons in a 
ple, hare, two rabbits, sucking pig, dog with a 
collar, pike, carp, turbot, mitre, turkey, tortoise, 
the holy cross, and the Lorraine cross.” 





tee 
ARE ATOMS MAGNETS? 


It was long ago demonstrated that the earth is a 
great magnet. That the sun is also a magnet is a 
conclusion indicated by many facts accumulated 
by modern eclence, But if the sun is a magnet, 
why are not the stars also magnets, although some 
of them may surpass the sun in magnitude almost 
as much as the sun surpasses the earth? 


So we find that there is almost no limit to the 
enormous size that a magnet may possess. Hut 
lately the question bas been raised whether the 
same truth does not extend In the opposite | 
direction. We certainly cannot divide a magnet 
into pieces so small that any one of them will | 
cease to be a magnet, and it is suggested that this | 
division might go on down to the original atoms of | 
which matter is composed, without loss of the | 
magnetic property. | 

Indeed, there are facts which seem to show that | 
all atoms may be magnets, and that their magnetic 
relations to one another may account for certain 
chemical effects. 

So the infinitely great and the infinitely little | 
lead to similar conclusions, 





Burnett's Flavoring Extracts are invariably 
acknowledged the purest and best. [Adv, 
—_—_— +> — 

For Sore Throat, Coughs and Hoarseness, use 
“Brown's Bronchial Troches.” Containing nothing In- 
jurious, they will not disorder the stomach like cough 
syrups and balsams, Sold only in boxes, [Adv, 





You would not suspect it 
from the taste; there 7s cod- 
liver oil in Scott’s Emulsion. 

It looks like cream; it is 
like cream. Cream is bits of 
butter covered with some- 
thing else—you do not taste 
the butter. Scott’s Emulsion 
is drops of cod-liver oil cov- 
ered with glycerine. 

Cream is an easier food 
than butter, because it is in 
bits. Scott’s Emulsion is cod- 
liver oil made easy; the 
drops are invisibly fine ; they 
do not resist digestion. 

Will you read a book on 
it? Free. 

— Ten Bownn, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 


Your druggist keeps Scott's Emulsion of cod-liver 
ofl—all druggists everywhere do. $1. 
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The Noblest Breakfast | 
Food on Earth! 


THe Most Novrisuina, 
THE Most PALATABLE, 
Tue Easiest DiaEestep, 
THE Quickest 
Cookrn, 


GROCERS 















FREE 
PAMPHLETS 
FREELY 
MAILED TO ALL 
ADDRES#¥s. | 
HEALTH FOOD 
OFFICES EVERYWHERE. | 


Head Office,61 5th Ave., | 
. N.E. Ofice, 











a ew York 
#9 Tremont S8t., Boston. 

Philadelphia Office, 632 

Arch St. Western Office, 
1601 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

No one can legally use the 
term HEALTH FOOD unless 
authorized by us. Unscrupulous 
Imitators should be avoided. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
ABICYCLES .ituitts |STAMP COLLECTORS sersz rani 28 


Noextracharge var., lc. ; 15 var., 15e.; 2 ar., Be. 2,000 Hinges, 15e. 200 

x assorted Western Australia, Jamaica Officials, Capes, 

9 Lowen: peice guaranteed. Largest Mexico, ete., only lic. Fine i5e, Stamp Album only We. 

frec. Agia. << hy v 4 te p omen t em oe » tj 2 var. U. 8., Wec.: var. European, We.; 15 var. Asia, 1c. 
° G7 ew 9 rid, 


A We. Mexican a with every order. Send for 
Mother’s Safeguard. 


our %p Price st. Address Miller-MeCormack 
Stamp Co., Room % Emilie Building, St. Louta, Mo. 
Dr. Hoxsie’s Certain Croup Cure is the dis 
tinguished prescription of an eminent physician and 
was used for 25 years by the prominent families of 
Buffalo, N. Y. It is conceded to be par excellence the | 
Best Croup Remedy sold. If your druggist does not | 
keep it send & cents for a trial bottle, postage paid. 


A. P. HOXSIE, Mfr., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Agents wanted. 33:4 to # 














Directions for Making 


This Lamp Shade 


= from our New Cro- 
chet Silk, also Cro- 
cheted Beaded Bag, 
Handkerchief Case, 
Slippers, Umbrella 
Case, Suspenders, 
Tidy and Four-in- 
hand Tie sent 





A Handsome Polished Box 
double size tubes of Superior oll Colors, bottles of Drying 
Oil and Rectified Spirits of Turpentine, Palette Knife, 
Palette Cup, Mahogany Palette, Badger Blender, assort- 


fitted complete with 12 





ment of Sable and Bristle Brushes, Academy Board 

Free for Tracing and Transfer Papers, one-half dozen Colorec 

Studies, a book of instructions in Oil Painting, and a 

a Stamp. complete illustrated catalogue of Artists’ Supplies. Price 

Asivess | $3.00. Delivered free of expressage. A handsome 
, 


The Brainerd & Armstrong Co., 7 Union St., New London, Ct. 
“Brainerd & Armstrong's Wash Silks WILL WASH.” 


Remarkable Values 


IN DRESS COODS. 


Have just placed on sale 2,500 yards 
French Moire Armure, a new all-wool 
fabric, of very rich appearance, imported 
to sell at $1.25 per yard, now marked 
75c. per yard, width 42 inches. 

Fine Whip-Cords, cloth-finished Hen- | 
riettas and Chevron Diagonal, at 75c. 
per yard. 

Over sixty varieties of Cheviots, Stripes, 
Plaids and Mixtures, at 50c. per yard. 

Samples of the above will be sent to intending 
purchasers on application. 

Ladies shopping in our store should visit the 
popular Basement Departments where genuine 
bargains may be secured, special lines of Dress 
Goods and Silks being offered daily. 


James McGreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


























J. MARSCHING & CO., Artists’ Materials, 
KNEE-PANTS SUIT 
for boys,ages 4to 14 yrs. $5 
styles. Perfect-fitting. Great 
made from and rules for meas 
Office, C. O. D., with privilege of ex 
at our expense. 
and size of hat, and we will send the 
tage is sent with the order, we 
ULSTER, $12.00. 
goods. Plaid Flannel lining, double 
pieces of the material sent free, We 
U LSTERS sent C. 0. D. with priv- 
samples of cloth, send us your chest 
and we will send the Ulster at once, 
Jur Illustrated Cata- 
PUTNA M CLOTHING HOUSE, Chicago, iil, 


27 Park Place, New York. 
| : Ly 
EXTRA PAIR PANTS 
and to 
BEST VALUE EVER OFFERED. 
variety. Sample pieces of the 
uring sent free to any address. 
amining before paying. If they do 
If you cannot wait to see samples, 
“Combination” and guarantee the 
| pos 
| willrefund all the money if clothes do not fit and satisfy. 
For Men, sizes % to 4. 
stitched edges, extra long, with wide 
sold hundreds last year, every one 
flege of examination before pas ing. If 
measure in inches, drawing measure 
fit guaranteed. Boys’ sizes of the 
logue of Men’s and Boys’ Clothing and 


and useful holiday present. 
“OUR COMBINATION.” 
‘ 
HAT Match, 
Strictly all wool. Best of 
goods the “Combinations” are 
Clothes sent to your nearest Express 
not suit you they will be returned 
send age, weight and height of boy, 
fit. Or if money and @ cents for 
The Monarch Frieze 

Dark Oxford mix, all-wool woven 
Ulster Collar and Muff Pockets. Sample 

giving perfect satisfaction. 
you can't wait for our Catalogue and 
snugly over vest and under the coat, 
Monarch Frieze, ages M4 to 1s, 

$1 
| A Furnishings sent free to any address. 
Owing to the great popwlarity of all kinds of silk fabrics, 





Silk Matellasse cloaks will be worn more this season than ever 
known. We show the finest line of these goods to be found at 
from $10.00 to $40.00 each. If you want new and original 
styles in Cloth, Plush or Silk Matellasse Cloaks, write at once 
for our 
Special Catalogue, Free, 
Showing a great variety of strictly desirable garments in Plain 
and Fur-Trimmed at /owest wholesale prices. It is a well-known 
fact that we have for years done the largest mail-order Cloak 
i and Silk business in America, and we are so enthusiastic over 
our beautiful lines for this season that we are offering $750.00 
in premiums to our customers. 


Address, 


CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS., 
11 State St., Chicago, Il. 


Write to-day for Catalogue, 

The new Tuan Silk Mate 
lasse, lined with finest Silk 
Rhadames to match, and 
trimmed with best light 
Beaver. 


ERHAPS you haven't as yet let “Our good camel's 
nose” into your household. Perhaps you haven't 


even sent for our free pam- 
phlet, ‘Our good camel.” 
Why delay longer? Here 
are the two pictures of his 
nose. 
An Alfred Dolge Felt Slipper, 
soft, warm, light and _ shapely. 


Fither Felt or Leather Sole 
Women’s sizes, $1.50 Pair. | Men’s sizes, $1.75 Pair. 
isses’ = 15 Child's “ 10 * 
All Widths. 
We deliver free on receipt of price, and refund 
money if not satisfactory. 
Sent post-paid on receipt of price 





Our larger pamphlet, “On a_ Felt good reasons 


for the general use of felt as a foot covering. 


Footing,” gives 
Send for it. 


Buy the nose and you'll soon be buying the 
entire camel. The Alfred Dolge Felt Slipper and 
Shoe is common-sense foot treatment. 


Daniel Green & Ca. 
SOLE AGENTS, 
Onion Square, New York, 
(44 East 14th Street.) 


This trade-mark 
on all our goods, 
None genuine 
without it. 





| 


Ivers & Pond 


PIANOS 


| On Easy Payments. 


| If no dealer sells our pianos 
ie your vicinity, we will sell them 
‘directly from the Factory. 

We have convenient systems 
yayment giving from one to 
-e years to complete purchase. 

We will mail free a beautiful 
Catalogue and letter giving full 
information if you request it by 
postal card. Address, 


Ivers & Pond Piano Co., 


Boston. 


Danger 








to your health unless the teakettle in your 
kitchen is lined with pure tin. 





The Rome Teakettle 


is the only one on the market to day that 
does not have from 25 to 50 per cent. of 
lead in its lining. Lead and its solutions is 
one of the most deadly of fotsons. Have 
| you a Rome Teakettle ? 
Illustrated Circulars and Full Particulars upon 
application, 


Ask your dealer for the “Rome” Teakettle or send to 
us for a Pure Tin-lined Nickel-plated Copper Teakettle. 
Mention size of stove lid, 


| ROME MFG, CO., Rome, N. Y. 


Pears’ 
_ soap 


The skin ough to be clear; 
there is nothing strange in a 
beautiful face. 

If we wash with proper soap, 
the skin will be open and clear, 
unless the health is bad. A 
good skin is better than a doctor. 

The soap to use is Pears’; no 
alkali in it. It is perhaps the 
only soap in the world with no 
alkali in it. 

All sorts of stores sell it, 
especially druggists; all sorts of 
| people use it. 


Corticelli 
| Wash Floss. 


This is much used for the best effects in 
Artistic 
Embroidery. 







A loosely twisted silk thread should always be sold 
on spools which keep the Floss clean and avoids 
shopwearand fraying. The use of sk eins is notonly 
wasteful and incon venient,but the work produced ts 
inferior. One trial of the spool Floss will convince 
you of its superior quality. ** Florence Home 
Needlework” for 1492, is now ready, It tells you 
all about Irish Lace, Sewing.Crocheted Scarfs (4 new 
styles), Belts, Garters, Passementeries and ether 
Fascinating Fancywork Fads; 96 pp,, 160 illustra- 
tions. ‘This book will be mailed on receipt of 6 cts, 
Nonotuck Silk Co., Florence, Mass, 
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The Vouth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly | 
Its subscription price is $1.75 | 


paper of eight pages. 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. The Companion does not employ 
agents to solicit renewals of subscriptions. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, | were placed on the table it snapped them up with | 


should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Ban 


Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. WHEN 


in a Registered Letter. 








forth excited much wonder. The operation is a 


complex one. The tongue is doubled or folded up, 


when in the mouth; therefore a twofold action is 
required—an uncoiling of the weapon, and then 


the darting of it forth. 


The withdrawing of the tongue, with the captured 
insect on the tip, was not less remarkable. Not- 
withstanding the rapid motion, the fineness of the 


| tongue-tip, and the struggles of the prey, the 


victim was never dropped. 

The toad was so tame that it might justly be 
called “domesticated.” It would remain quietly in 
one hand, and take its food from the other, pro- 
vided a leaf were placed on the hand which held it. 
Without this precaution, the warmth of the human 
skin was evidently annoying. 

Few things seemed to please it more than to be 
placed on a table in the evening when the lamp 
was lighted. It would look round with the greatest 
confidence in its gleaming eyes, and when insects 


| even greater rapidity than in its day huntings. 
NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money | 
All postmasters are required | 


In this way the toad lived for thirty six years, 
the pet of the neighborhood. It might have lived 


‘“‘Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice’’ whitens the teeth without injury. [Adv. 





HOME STUDIES FREE. 
eg and Shorthand. Only one student in 
each town given this privilege. Send stamp for les- 


sons and full information. 
PERRIN’S COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, Buffalo, N. Y. 


CHILDREN’S CLOTHING. 








Handsomely. 
Only a Few Dimes Needed. 








Diamond Dyes Keep the Children in New 
Clothes. 

Many thrifty mothers rarely buy new clothing 
for their children, yet the little ones are always 





How to Dress the Little Ones 


Men's Furnishers 


find that the Suspender that gives their 
customers the best satisfaction is 


THE 





BECAUSE [i itisif tae uew ant penny 


cal idea. Once worn men wear no other. 


Ask your Dealer for it, 





or send 50 cents for a sample pair by mail, post-paid. 
Chester | Suspender Co., 1j Decatur Ave., Roxbury, Mass. 





to register letters whenever requested to do 80. hs . 
Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis| many years more, had not a tame but spiteful handsomely dressed. This is the result of using 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope | MR feat s : ; 

and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send | raven pecked out one of its eyes. | Diamond Dyes, which 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own | Phe bird brought upon himself universal hatred | ; : 

oe for this ass vult, but pa yathy was no profit to the coke ol Ce teitenstte 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. | SOF '8 assault, ‘be y ! | with but little 

poor toad. He could no longer measure distances | 

accurately, or aim with certainty, and he died in 


colors 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 

office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 


work. 





who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals. — Three weeks are required after the 
receipt of money by us before the date opposite 
your name on your paper, which shows to what 
time your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances, — Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








For the Companion. 


USEFUL SCIENCE. 


Scientific research has contributed much, not 
only to the saving of human life, but to the accu- 
mulation of wealth and the diffusion of comfort. 

Millions of franes are saved annually to the 
French nation by the admirable investigations 
conducted in the interest of her wine industries 
by M. Pasteur. There was a time when the wines 
of France were liable to turn bitter or sour. No 
one could tell whether the wine of a given year 
would turn out good or bad. Ruin threatened the 
whole grape-growing district of France. 

Pasteur discovered that the wine would be 
ruined whenever he could find in it certain micro- 
organisms. He proved that it was these organisms 
which destroyed the wine by producing a certain 
kind of fermentation. He next discovered that they 
could be destroyed by heating to a temperature 
not at all harmful to the wine itself. By this 
simple process the grape-growers have since 
avoided the degeneration of their product. 

The silk-producers of France and Italy also 
owe to Pasteur their prosperity. The silk-worms 
became afflicted with a parasite which killed them 
before they had spun their silk. Through unceas- 
ing study, combined with a remarkable insight, 
Pasteur discovered just at what stage of the life 
of the silk-worm the parasite might be destroyed. 

A recent interesting instance of what science 
ean do against apparently overwhelming odds 
occurred in the plains of Thessaly. The crops of 
that district of Greece were threatened with entire 
destruction by swarms of fleld mice. Every effort 
at destroying them proved ineflicient, and finally 
Pasteur was appealed to. He referred his corre- 
spondent to Loeffler, whose recent researches 
among disease microbes have made him famous, 
and the Athenian government finally invited 
Loeffler to Athens, where, after some experimen- 
tation, he determined upon a line of procedure. 

Pieces of bread were prepared, each of which 
contained numbers of a certain micro organism 
known to be extremely deadly to mice, producing 
in them a disease much like typhoid fever. The 
same microbes, if eaten by man or by domestic 
animals, are absolutely harmless. This bait was 
placed freely within reach of the wild mice, and 
at the same time other mice inoculated with the 
bacilli were turned loose, that their dead bodies 
might be eaten by the others. 

In this way the disease was quickly distributed. 
Nine days after the baiting the mice had entirely 
ceased to show themselves, and further injury to 
the crops was averted. Other districts were sub- 
sequently treated by the same method, and reported 
similar results. 

a 


WISE OLD TOAD. 


Among all the stories which are told of toads, 
none is more remarkable, perhaps, than that of a 
toad which lived for more than thirty-six years in 
a hole beneath the door-step of a French farm. 
house. 

How old it was when first noticed, no one could 
say, but it had probably lived a long time before 
familiarity with the sight of man emboldened it to 
rest tranquilly on the door-step over which persons 
were constantly passing. 

The step became the batrachian’s “ hunting- 
ground,” where with little trouble it might capture 
the ants which persisted in crossing and reerossing 
the step. The toad “hunting for its supper” came 
to be regarded as one of the sights of the neigh- 
borhood, and certainly the skilful manner in which 
it used its wonderfully formed tongue entitled it 
to be ranked as an expert. 

For one thing it showed wonderful skill in judg- 
ing distances; the tongue was never darted out 
until the insect came within a certain range. The 
accuracy of the creature’s aim was another matter 
for surprise. The insects were generally in motion 
when the tongue was darted out against them, but 
the arrow never failed to hit. 

The rapidity with which the tongue was shot 


| bottom until he had looked up and around. 
| nately 
| bag, he glanced quickly about, and caught sight of 





about a year after his injury, apparently from 


starvation. 


BLINDING A SHARK. 


A successful diver must possess great courage 
and nerves of steel. Such a‘mhan, connected with 
a large wrecking company, was visiting the pear! 
fisheries in the Gulf of California. On one of his 
trips in quest of the pearl oyster he had a narrow 
escape from a fearful death. Frank Leslie’s Maga- 
zine tells the story. 


Ile had been instructed never to stir arom the 
‘ortu- 
he heeded the advice. Having filled his 
a huge shovel-nosed shark watching him. 

In an emergency men think fast. Near the diver 
was a large rock. He moved quickly to the other 
side of it, hoping to dodge the ferocious monster. 
But the mancuvre did not work; the shark watched 
every movement, changing his position by a slight 
motion of his powerful tail. 

Time was precious, and the diver conceived the 
idea of blinding the shark by stirring up the mud. 
Under cover of that he might escape. He worked 
for dear life, and had the water thick with mud in 
less than half a minute. 

Slipping around the rock again, he rose to the 
surface, having barely strength enough to reach 
the side of the boat, and was hauled on board just 
as the voracious man-eater made a rush for him. 


SURE ENOUGH. 


Many older people will know how to sympathize 
with a boy of whom the Detroit Free Press tells a 
story. He is six years old, and has a brother and 
a sister who are two and four years older respec- 
tively. 

The two older children were lately invited to a 
party, while Willy, the six-year-old, was slighted, 
much to his chagrin. When the other two had 
gone, therefore, the mother devoted herself to 


comforting the mourner, who had just made some | 
Mrs. | 


remark reflecting upon the kindness eof 
Blank, the giver of the party. 

“Why, Willy,” said his mother, who was perhaps 
not very discreet in her well-meant efforts, “I 
heard Mrs. Blank talking about you only the other 
day, and she said you were the handsomest boy in 
the whole town.” 

Willy was silent for a moment, as well he might 
be. Then he began to sob afresh, as he answered: 

“But, mamma, what's the good of bein’ beauti- 
ful if a fellow don’t git invited to no parties?” 


UTILIZING NIAGARA. 


The eyes of mechanical engineers the world over 
are attracted to Niagara Falls, where an attempt is 
making on a large scale to utilize the enormous 
water-power of the great cataract for manufactur- 
ing and similar purposes. 


The President of the Mechanical Science Section 
of the British Association at Edinburgh, in his 
opening address, mentioned some interesting facts 
about this enterprise. 

If the whole energy which the Niagara River 
develops in falling from the level of Lake Erie to 
the level of Lake Ontario could be utilized, it 
would supply seven million horse-power, which, 

r. Unwin says, “is more than double the total 
steam and water power at present employed in 
manufacturing industry in the United States!” 

If the present plans are successfully carried out, 
only about one hundred thousand horse-power out 
of the seven million will be utilized, but that will 
be a very great addition to the effective energy of 
the world of work. 


VERY CLOSE. 


In an academy ina country town not long ago a 
class of boys was undergoing an examination in 
natural history. The instructor was testing the 
pupils’ knowledge of the various races or families 
of animals. 


“You may tell me, Jones,” he said, “the name of 
the animal which stands as the type and represen- 
tative of the canine race.” 

All these long words hopelessly puzzled Jones, 
who stood silent. 

ae said the teacher; “surely you know 
that.” 

Jones fidgeted, but said nothing. 

“Ha! What animal, now, is more closely attached 
to man than any other?” ° 

Jones’s face gleamed with intelligence. He had 
not been swimming in the mill-pond on summer 
nights ever since his fourth vear for nothing. 

“Blood-suckers!” he shouted. 


BADLY HURT. 


Mrs. Wade was in one respect a “tormentersome” 
woman to live with, as her husband expressed it. 
She had “no imagination,” he said, and “would ask 
the queerest questions.” 


At the supper-table Mr. Wade mentioned a tragic 
circumstance that he had read that day in the 
newspaper. A passenger on a transatlantic steamer 
had fallen overboard in mid-ocean, and had never 
been seen again. 

“Was he drowned?” asked Mrs. Wade. 

“Oh no; of course not,” said Mr. Wade. 
he sprained his ankle, I believe.” 


“But 


An Englishwoman’s 
Economy. 

“Diamond Dyes are 
really magical. I have 
been uniformly successful 
with them and have used 
}a great them, both in England, 
| where I first made their acquaintance, and in 
| this country, where I am now living. I buy 








of 


many 


| everything with a view to future dyeing, as I 
| have a large family of girls. You may be sure 
| that I find this pays me, for after the first wear 
of the goods, I can color them with Diamond 


Dyes and they look and wear as well as ever.’ 





Ask any one who ever used the 


MAGEE BOSTON HEATER 


how they like it. 
Every leading architect in the country recommends it 











as the best. We gurantee it to suit you in every par 
ticular when set and used as we direct. First-class 
dealers everywhere seil it. With and without hot water 
combination, SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


MACEE FURNACE CoO., 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


Branches; Roop Bros, STOVE AND FURNACE Co., Kansas 
City. TAayLor Goopricu, San Francisco. 


—ALICE PEARCE, 319 East 48th St., N. Y. City. | 


Diamond Dyes are made for home use. 
Absolutely reliable. Any color. | 


Sold everywhere. 10 cents a package. 
book and 40 samples of colored cloth free. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


g#™ Direction 














A perfect plaster nobly planned, 
To warm,to comfort, on demand. 



















E all have pains and 
but they needn’t last long—not any 


S 









Porous Plaster. The only thing to look out 
for is that you get the right plaster. There 
are others, but you don’t want them ; take our 
word for it, for when you need a plaster you 
need it, and there’s no time for experimenting 
and finding out mistakes then. Ask for 
Allcock’s Porous Plasters and see that 
you get them. If they say that some other 
is just as good, tell them that only the best is 
| good enough for you. Allcock’s Porous 
Plasters are quick and sure, and acknowledged 
by the highest medical authorities and everybody 
else to be the best outside remedy for pains 
aches of every description. 




















































This is NOT a@ cheap 
stock boot, bought anywhere 
and everywhere, to do a 
mail order business. WE 
own and run the largest 
retail Boot and Shoe store 
in New England, and this boot is 
made exclusively for us, and cannot 
be bought at avy price of any one else anywhere. 

Dongola. Solid Leather. Perfect-Fitting. 
These points we guarantee, and will refund the money to any 
one who, for any reason, is dissatisfied with any pair that we sell. 
This Boot is worth 74ree Dollars, and is in every point superior 

to cheap stock goods, which are bought from wholesalers and 
jobbers wherever they can be found, se/dom twice alike. 
Sent express prepaid. C, D, E,EE widths. Common 
Sense and Opera Toe. Sizes 1 to 8. 

WE have been ad vertising in THE YOUTH’S 
COMPANION for three years, and have on our books 
thousands of customers, who now buy all of 
their Boots and Shoes of us (some sending 
from China and Africa even), because 
they have found out that we do not 
misrepresent what we adver- 

tise. You cansave many 

dollars by buying your 

Fall and Winter Boots 

and Shoes of us, and as 

there is no possible risk 
to you under our guarantee to refund every cent if anything bought of us is unsatisfactory, why 
won’t you send just your name and address on a postal card for ‘Shoe Facts” free. Twenty 
illustrations of the very latest style. Mention THE YouTH’s COMPANION. 
WE can be found and the Boots can be seen and examined at 


io90 Washington St., Boston. TMIOOAR BROS. 
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For the Companion. 
A NARROW ESCAPE. 


“Talking about Indian superstitions,”’ said old 
Doctor D——, ‘‘one of them nearly cost me my 
life once on a time.”’ 

As he spoke he sat, with a number of loungers, 
in his drug store in a small country town in 
western New York one October evening. The 
men had been telling tales of Indian legends and 
strange beliefs. 

“Let us have the yarn, doctor,’’ said two or 
three voices at once. 

‘‘Well,’”’ said the doctor, “it was back in the 
time of the ‘Patriot War,’ as it was called, before 
some of you were born. In 1837 a handful of 
men took it into their heads that they would 
annex Canada to the United States. They suc- 
ceeded in getting some light ordnance and a lot of 
old muskets over to Navy Island, in the Niagara 
River, where they put up tents and breastworks, 
and took up their quarters. 

“They made several raids over into Canada 
before much attention was paid to them, but 
after an attempt to blow up Brock’s monument, 
complaint was made to our government, and the 
‘patriots’ were ordered to cease hostilities. They 
paid little attention to the order, and finally 
General Wintield Scott was sent on from Wash- 
ington to disband them. 

“A good deal of curiosity and excitement 
existed along the New York shore in the vicinity 
of the falls, and as soon as it was known that 
Scott was on his way to Buffalo, a big crowd 
gathered there to see how matters would come 
out. A party of men went up from the place I 





was living in, myself among them, and I had my 
curiosity a little more than satisfied. 
“When Scott arrived, he concluded to make 





Behes lie could use his is knife 1 knocked him 
down, and kicked the knife out of his hand as he 
fell. The bowsman followed me, and picking 
up the knife sat down by the Indian, threatening 
him with instant death if he made a sound. 

“As I looked around after the skirmish was 
over, I saw that the helmsman had left the tiller 
and slipped down into the bottom of the boat, 
where he sat, in several inches of water, com- 
pletely paralyzed by fear. I ordered him to get 
up, but he only shook his head and muttered that 
it would be of no use—that we would all go over 
the falls, anyway. Sharing his panic the men 
began to cease rowing. 

“Going to the side of the boat, I shoved my 
hand down into the water, for I could see but a 
few feet from me, and found that we were floating 
with the current, and therefore going at a rate 
that would soon make the Indian’s prediction 
true. 

“For a moment I lost control of myself, and 
thought of the mighty leap before us as a certainty. 
Then the reaction came, and I could have faced a 
hundred Niagaras without fear. I called out to 
find whether there was a man aboard who could 
steer the boat. 

“Not a sound came from the oarsmen, but the 
bowsman answered, ‘Yes, captain, I'll steer her 
anywhere if you say so, but who'll watch this red 
scoundrel ?’ 

“I kept the Indian quiet by threats of throwing 
him overboard as the sacrifice, and the bowsman 
took the tiller. Groping around among the small- 
arms I fished out a sword, and with it over my 
shoulder I started around the boat, walking on 
the gunwale, which wag only about six inches 
wide, and ordering the men, as I came to them, to 
take up their oars. 

“T remember that I shouted like a maniac, and 
told the men that not one of them should go over 
the falls alive—that I would kill every man before 
we reached the precipice if they disobeyed orders, 

“That rallied them, and before long they were 
rowing with fair regularity. The snow-squall 
had passed, and the wind, which had been blowing 
down the river, shifted and began blowing up- 
stream. 

“On starting out I had double-manned the oars 
on the down-stream side with the exception of 


quick work of disbanding the ‘patriots,’ and | one, to which, lacking men, I had put the negro 


bringing all their munitions of war to the main- 
land. To that end he deputized a number of 
civilians to oversee the work, picking out such as 
were supposed to understand such matters. In 
some way it got to the general that I had some 
knowledge of military and nautical ways, and I 
was made ‘commodore’ of the fleet that was 
to bring off the men and arms. 

“Such a fleet as it was! Every skiff and 
clumsy old fishing-boat in the vicinity was pressed 
into service, the largest one we had being an old 
scow with its cabins torn away. 

“Orders were given that every man and gun 
must be on the New York shore inside of twenty- 
four hours, and with the few others chosen, I 
went over and commenced operations. The 
patriots on the island were a badly mixed lot. 
Some of them were crack-brained Canadian 
enthusiasts for annexation, some were Buffalo 
dock-loungers, while some were pretty fair speci- 
mens of American manhood, except for their 
filibustering tendencies. These were of a good 
deal of service to me, and I sent them off as 
helpers and in charge of the boats as they were 
loaded and started across the river. 

“About five o’clock in the afternoon I was left 
alone with thirty-one of the more worthless of 
the white men, a monstrous negro who had acted 
as cook, and an old Indian whom the men called 
Leatherjacket. A number of the men were half- 
intoxicated, and Leatherjacket would every now 
and then swing an empty canteen above his head, 
and give out a whoop ending in a prolonged 
death-shriek that was horrible to hear. 

“The scow, which had been turned into a sort 
of row-galley by driving spikes into the gunwale 
for oarlocks and hewing rails into shape for oars, 
was the craft we were to embark in. It was more 
difficult to manage than the others, and I had 
thought best to take it over myself. 

“In loading it, the men, in their half-drunken 
condition, dumped two six-pounder cannon into 
the bow; and as all the muskets and camp equip- 
ments remaining would not counterbalance their | 
weight, the boat was fully a foot ‘down by the 
head,’ as the sailors say. But night was coming 
on too fast for us to take time to shift the ord- 
nance, and after I had picked out a man to steer 
and one for bowsman, the men took their places 
at the oars, and we swung out into the stream. 

“The lights on shore were burning when we 
shoved off, and I told the helmsman to steer for 
one that shone out well up-stream from our 
starting-point. We had only got fairly under 
way when a snow-squall came on, shutting out 
the light, and badly confusing us as to our course. 

“At that juncture old Leatherjacket, who had 
crept meekly into the boat after being threatened 
with being left behind if he did not cease his 
howling, rose up, and flourishing a long knife, 





began making a speech in true Indian style. 
“He told the men that the Great Spirit demanded 
a sacrifice each year to the big falls below us, and | 
that it had been decreed that we should all go | 
over the falls, and no mortal power could save us. | 
“The superstition was well known, and par- 
tially believed in by many in all that section of 
country. Thinking what the effect of a panic 
among the men would be, I made for the Indian. 


cook, thinking he could pull for two. Before 
making my second round of the boat, having 
cooled down a little I threw away the sword and 
took up a round ash stick in its place. When I 
came to the negro I found his oar trailing in the 
water, and impeding the stroke of the one behind | 
him. 

“*Why don't you row ?’ I asked. 

** «TI cain’t, cap’n, my han’s is cole, 
his voice shook with fear. 

“It was no time for dallying, with the roar of | 
the falls growing more distinct each moment, and 


, 


said he, but | 





| 


the fatal sweep of the cataracts above them some- | 
where in the darkness not far ahead, so I brought | 


the stick I carried down on the fellow’s back with 
all my might and shouted, “Take up that oar!’ 

“As I passed on, I felt the boat take on new 
impetus, and knew the darkey’s hands had got 
warm. He had the strength of two or three 
ordinary men, and every time he settled back on 
his oar the old scow’s head would luff up-stream 
in a way that meant salvation. 

“Then for the first time since the squall struck 
us I began to feel safe; but I knew we had a hard 
pull before us to make up for the distance we had 
drifted. I watched the shore for a light, and at 
last caught the glimmer of one away ahead. 
Telling the helmsman not to take his eyes from it, 
I then assured the men that all danger was past. 

‘«“*Thank God!’ came from several, and the 
awful strain began to relax. The helmsman who 
had deserted his post when Leatherjacket made 
his speech regained his courage as we neared the 
light, and catching up a coil of rope jumped into 
the water to his hips to carry a line ashore. 

“There were no telegraphs then, and when we 
got to Buffalo the next day, we found that rumor 
had published us as having ‘gone down to death 
over Niagara Falls.’ 
as lost. But one of our party had remained to get 


further news, and with him I took the stage for | 


home, arriving a few hours after my wife had 
been informed that I was dead.”’ 
H. L. ApAMs. 








Ozonos kills every foul smell instantly. 
Odorless, non-poisonous. Ask your druggist for it. [ Adv. 





Send to UFFORD & SON, 
12 West ap trect, Boston, for circulars of 
DIES i PAPE MACHE DRESS FIGURES” — 
Diecaael exactly one’s size and shape. 


FIFERS WANTED 


for the Campaign everywhere. A great chance for boys 

who can play the fife. ‘If you don’t know how, send for 

** How to play a Fife”’’ (3 cts. post- -paid), which 

will teach you to play the fife in a short time. 

L. F. GRANT 1530 Cambridge Street, Conneye Mass. 
Send d postal note or coin. Not 8 tamps. 





NOT t Eaatly 10° Below ZERO, 





ALWAYS Co, 


ALASK STOVE LIFTERS, 


POKERS& KNOBS. 
Heavily Nickel Plated. On sale by all 
Stove and Hardware dealers. or sample by mail, 
30cents. ALASKA KNOBS are used only 
on first-class —: and are — in use. 
DE ONLY B 


TROY NICKEL WORKS, Troy, N. Y. 


Everybody had given us up | 











The poorest man on earth 
can afford to have the best 
salt. 


Worcester 
Salt 


The richest man on earth 
cannot afford to have any 
other. 

Nash, Whiton & Co., New York. 


III. 


Yes 


Our 

Fall 

Styles 

Are 

Ready 

And 

We “ The 


ay Plymouth 
Rock" 


VERY 
Proud 
Of 
Them. 








BENSDORP’S. 


ROYAL DUTCH 


COCOA. 


PURE—-SOLUBLE—DELICIOUS. 
COMPARISON PROVES SUPERIORITY. TRY IT. 
SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 


Free Trial Sample on receipt of address by 
STEPHEN L. BARTLETT, Importer, 


AN EARLY RESORT TO 


Winchester's Hy ypophos hite 
OF LIM®D A. NOS PHI 
will prevent the development of Pulmonary 

iseases in those predisposed to them and 
produce a speedy cure in the incipient stages; 
while in every stage relief is certain. 

Price $1.00 per bottle. Send for Circular. 
Itisa Pure Solution and will not dis- 
arrange the most oe stomach, 
SOLD BY Dre Ss. 
WINCHESTER & Co. Chemists 
162 William St., N. ¥. 


CATARRH 


isa chronic cold with a 
tendency to blood dete- 
rioration and the break- 
ing down of lung tissue— 
consumption. Aerated 
Oxygen is the one remedy 
which cures the disease 
by removing the cause 
and purifies the blood. It 
is the Ideal Remedy for 


Man >He Pro 
soi --h--F ke) 


CATARRH 


Preacmest euMcions for tho V Winter, $3. 
For those who are Skeptical, we put up a trial 
size, which we er | be pleased = send for $1. 
or 
Aerated Oxygen Compound dco. f Nashua, W.H. 
Office: 3 & 4 CENTRAL Music Hat. 
New York Office: 19 Brexuan Steamer. 


=} 


Relieves—Soothes—Cures. 


No other plaster is like the Hop 
Plaster in curative properties, sooth- 
ing effect or in quickness of action. 


Pains and aches are subdued—weak 
places invigorated—inflammation allayed 
—sore lungs healed — stiff muscles fim- 

red up—coughs and colds cured—and 
all painful, local and deep-seated ailments 
completely conquered. 

BE CAREFUL to get the right kind— 

it has our name — 
Hop Plaster Co., Boston, Mass., 
on both sides. By mail for price, 25 cts., 
five for adollar. Sold by reliable medi- 
cine-dealers every where. 








Boston. | 


Samples of these goods together 
|with self-measurement blanks will be 
isent Free by mail, post-paid, to any 
\reader of “The Companion” sending 
|us their address by postal card to our 
| Headquarters. 


Plymouth Rock Pants Co,, 


(Incorporated Capital, $1,000,000. ) 


Mindat, 11 to 17 Eliot Street, } 
| The Den, 249 Washington Street, 
Returned Garment 737 Washington St. 


Department, 
| 283 Main Street, Springfield, Mass. | NEW ENGLAND 
BRANCHES. 


| 693 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn, } 
|- - 
| 
's CRYSTAL EMOLLIENT 
K.&D.’s 6 
Makes an invisible protection upon the skin. Cures 
Chapped Hands, the Rough Finger Tips of 
Seamsatresses, and all workerson silk and satin, also 


the hands of Phy ysicinns which are roughene ‘d by 
—— and for the Face After Shaving. 


Made t 
KELLEY & DURKEE, 
450 Boylston Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
25e. a tube by mail, Samples 4c, in stamps. 


> BOSTON, MASS. 





| ANIMAL M EAL 


| MAKES HENS LAY. 





It makes hens lay; 

It makes chickens grow. 

Enough for 10 hens 8 months, $1. 
Four times as much for $2.25. 


| Our little book, “The Egg,” free. Address, 


™ BOWKER {3°é2inam st, BOSTON, 


Also for sale by JOS. _BRE( K & SONS, Boston. 


Stick a Pin Here! » 


And in order that the pin 
be both sharp and smooth, guaranty- 
ing ease of insertion and firm ness of hold 
sure that you have the ** Puritan,” which has 
deservedly won and easily “Err - the reputa- 
tion of being the best Pin in the market, 
either of home or foreiga production, The slight 
increase of price above cheap grades is of no con- 
sequence whatever, when its —~ (rn and 
greater duration are conside re 

bent in is about the most use- 

less article that can be 

found, but with the hard material and _ the special 
method of manufacture uscd on the ** Puritan” 
we have no bent pins in ours, Words are cheap, 














used may 


a test is what we desire, and we will send sample 
card free to any address for trial. 


American Pin Company, 
— — Waterbury, 


Conn. 











Established 1829. Largest in America. 








] err Stammerers’ Institute and Trainin 
. Always open. All + in speec 
camel t in otite. 41 Tremont Street, Bosto: 


QGHORTHAND, Typew riting, 5 Kee ing, ro 
at the Boston Commercial College, No. 1 Beacon St., 
cor. Tremont St., Boston. Open throughout the year. | 


\elf-Instruction—Hendryx’s Compendium of Book- 
\ keeping affords pleasant and fascinating study for 
the long evenings. Intensely interesting. ayy my | for | 
business success. Circs. free. F. H. Hendryx,176,Bath,N 


GENTS WANTED—For Wayvell’ 3 Relief Spring | 
and ) a —— and Lifter. Rec uired in every 
family. Retail, Sc. les of either Liberal in 
ducements. MERRILL 3 FG. CO., A 17, Chicago, Ill. 
GENTS W ANTED. — Male “and Female, for 
Victor Broiler and Fry Pan. Best in meres. 
Smokeless and _ odorless. xclusive territory_given. 
e Profits. Leavitt & Co., 149 Pearl Street, Boston. 











EWanpo’s 


FREN CEr 


Dyeing & Cleansing Estab’nt. 









MAIN OFFICES: 
17 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
365 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Price-List sent free. 





Od nea 


Dae Ye oe 
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IV. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





NOVEMBER 10, 1992, 











Don’t Buy 


Dirty Currants. 
Ask Your Grocer for 


Raymond’s Flag Brand 





Cleansed Currants, 


No Sticks, 
No Stems, 
No Dirt, 

No Stones. 


Ready for Immediate Use. 
Saves Time, Labor, Waste. 








W. H. Raymond Grocery Co., 
Supply Trade Only, 
45 and 47 Commercial St., Boston. 


AYER’S 


Hygienic COFFEE. 


A Health Drink, Nerve and Brain Food. 








Contains all the elements one’s system requires. 


Prepared by M. S. AYER, of Boston, 
A Vegetarian for many years. 





Price, 20 cents per pound. 


Directions.—Prepare the same as Coffee, usihg not 
more than two-thirds as much for same amount of 
water, or one tablespoonful for two large cups. 

Follow the directions and you will use no other. 

PRINCIPAL GROCERS SELL IT. 











Send for book on “Diet Reform,” price 15 cents. 
M. 8. AYER, 191 State St., Boston. 





a matchless Takes the 
toilet article. fire out of 
Sunburn. 


For sale by Druggists, 
goes 25 cent bottles, 

mall size by mail,35c. 
Sample by mail, roc. 
C. H. &. J. Price, 
Salem, Mass, 





—sAren’t You Tired 
of so-called substitutes for 
“GOFF’S BRAID”? Always 
ask for “Goff’s,” and insist B 
seegon having it. The standard 
m= for more than 25 years, 











Goff’s is the recognized leader 
among braids, and is well known 
by every retailer in the country. 
It commands the highest price on 
account of itsmerit. For binding 
and facing ladies’ dresses “GOFF’S 
has no equal. Look for this 
lasp. No other braid has it. 
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ors GROVER'S 
LADIES 
SOFT or 
TENDER 
SHOES i: 


Are specially intended to comfort those 
who suffer with aching Corns and Bunions. 


Every Pair Hand Made. 
SOLD BY - 
GEO. W. KIES & CO., Norwich, Conn. 
GREENOUGH & HAZELTINE, Concord, N. H. 
EZRA A. DAY, Worcester, Mass. 
GOWDY & REMINGTON SHOE CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 





OF VITAL INTEREST IS THE 


Ome: 





iC 
= Hot Water; 


« 





Richmond Stove Co., Norwich, Conn. 
ISAAC COFFIN & CO., 
52 Sudbury St., Sole Agents for Boston. 








Honest Pride is 
a good thing. 

People take pride in a fine 
watch-case. It ought to be 
handsome; it holds the most 
precious thing on earth:— 
Time. Ought to “keep it,” 
too. 

The new, quick - winding 
“Waterbury” in coin-silver 
and gold filled cases, is beau- 
tiful enough for a queen. 
And an accurate jeweled 
time piece. Better than any 
Swiss watch at the Price. | 


Your jeweler sells it. 


Thanksgiving Dinner 
would not be complete without the turkey 
well roasted: and: properly seasoned. 


Bell’s Spiced Seasoning 


IS THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


KES: Special Offer. 
AGING A can of Bell’s Spiced Sea- 
Ga o 


ons. The Elegant Picture, 
“Yard of Poultry,” in seven 
colors, showing one hundred tints, 
and the Three- Page Folder, 
" and _ Christ- 
mas,” in six colors, will be sent 
toany address in the United States 
| on receipt of six two-cent postage- 
|) stamps. 


THE WILLIAM C. BELL CO., Boston. 


ANTED.— You to sell for us our new Lotion, 
Orchid Cream, for the Complexion, Chaps, 

Tan, Sunburn, Freckles, &c. Send stampsor ital note, 
30c., for sample by mail post-paid, or $2.25 
with nice box paper and envelopes free, express paid, 
to the ORCHID CREAM CO., Box 306, Holyoke, Mass. 


V. 
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Mail Orders. 





We can do you good if you wish something 


for your money. Our 
style and Patterns. 


goods are of the best—make, 


Our prices are the lowest, and 


a trial order by mail will convince “you. 


Men’s Suits and Overcoats. 
Boys’ Suits and Overcoats. 
Children’s Suits and Overcoats. 


Browning, 


King & Co., 


7oo Washington St., Cor. Kneeland St., Boston. 


F. C. GARMON, Manager. 





KIKINSOWS 
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UR business embraces 27 differ- 
ent departments of house fur- 
nishing, and we supply everything 
necessary to furnish a house com- 
plete from cellar to attic, each de- 
partment containing the best and 
mest desirable products of all 
American markets combined. 











UR salesrooms are the largest 
and finest in the country; well 
lighted, well ventilated, and with 
the goods in every department so 
displayed that the purchaser will 
have the least possible difficulty in 
selecting. 

















We are offering the most ip hagaheg = Don’t fail to avail your- 
astonishing values in House times prepar- | self of the advantages of 
Furnishings ever exhibited | f4,°° “Sl "chen: | our GREAT MIDSEASON 
in New England. mes Sp pe — SALE now going on. 

tors. There is no THIS 


Notice this BEAUTI- 
FUL LADY’S RAT- 
TAN ROCKER, well 





reason why we 
should not when our 





Range, 























made and full size. This great advantages = 
Rocker would be cheap are given full con- ey — = Complete with 
at $5. Our price is only sideration. We buy EF bil Ware and Pipe, 
cheap to sell cheap. | “S—/-4e Only 
50 Pe eat 
50. © $20 
s 
This PULL- E are inter- 
MAN CHAIR, uphol- costed tm some 
stered in WILTON of the largest fac- THIS 
RUGS, with SILK tories in the coun- 
PLUSH TRIM- | try. Our purchases H t 
MINGS. This Chair often amount to half \ €a e€ r 
is well worth $35.00. their entire output. Only 


Our price is only 


$20.00. 
Easy Terms when desired. 


tors 





This means that we 
are quoted prices 
which our competi- 
could 

hope to equal. 


$1100. 
Easy Terms when desired. 


never | 











that we allow railroad fares from 
points where we deliver as follows: 
for $50 to $100 worth of goods, one 
fare to Boston for one person; over $100 
worth, fares to Boston and return for 
one person. 








We Deliver Free 
all goods bought of us to any city or 
town where there is a railroad freight 
station in Maine, New Hampshire, 

Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
or Connecticut. 











B. A. Atkinson & Co., 


827 WASHINCTON STREET 827 


Corner Common St. 





BOSTON, MASS. Corner Common St. 








$000. Given 


Christmas Presents. 
Competition open to Women Only. 


For the best and most effective 
article, suggestion or phrase for 
popular use in advertising the merit 
of Cleveland’s Baking Powder, a 
present of $200 will be given; for 
the ten next best $20 each; and for 
the ten next best $10 each. Ex- 
perience in writing advertisements 
is not necessary. A simple state- 
ment, a happy expression or even 
a suggestion may prove the best. 


Conditions :—Competition open to 
women only. Contributions must not 
contain over 200 words. Verses if sent 
must not contain over six lines. Write 
your suggestion on one ‘sheet of paper, 
your full name and address on another, 
and mail as below. Al] communications 
must reach us by December 24th. The 
awards will be made as soon thereafter as 
possible. 

Address Secretary of Cleveland Baking 
Powder Co., 81 Fulton St., New York. 


Some Facts that may give 


you a hint or suggestion: ‘ 
Cleveland’s baking powder is perfectly pure 
and wholesome. 
It does not contain alum, ammonia or any other 
adulterant. 
punning used in making it is named on the 
label. 
~ Consumers know exactly what they are eating. 
It is the strongest of all pure cream of tartar 
powders. 
A rounded teaspoonful will do as much as a 
heaping one of any other. 
Food raised with it does not dry up quickly, as 
when made with other powders. 
Itis more convenient and more economical! than 
the ordinary cream of tartar and soda. 
The latest official reports show itto be first class, 
and first in its class. 
The U.S. Government buys it for the Army 
officers. 
Government Chemists, State Assayers and 
other official authorities testify to its superiority. 
Writers on domestic science, as Marion Har- 
land, Mrs. McBride and Mrs. Parker, endorse it. 
eachers of cooking, as Mrs. Lincoln, Mrs. 
Rorer and Mrs. Dearborn, prefer it. 

These are some of its points of excellence ; 
others may have occurred to some of the thousands 
of women who are using it every day. Other facts 
are given in our cook book. Mailed free. 





In these enlightened days 


Well 
Regulated 
Households 


give thoughtful attention 
to the health-making quali- 
ties of the food they eat. 
The reason that FOULDS’ 


Wheat 
Germ aca 


holds the prominent and 
honored place as a break- 
fast cereal, is because it 
is such a rare combination 
of nutrition and delicious- 
ness. ‘ 


Glenwood Ranges, 


STOVES AND FURNACES have received the 





HIGHEST AWARD in 
MED. 





Sold by leading Stove Dealers. 


Special to Companion Readers. 


If your dealer does not keep these ha send us his 
name on a postal card and we will send you our hand- 
some book that will tell you all about stoves. 


WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass, 





